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Kentucky 

Whisky 


fox raai n*T nut uimin ranui rua 


my kind of whisky 

the true old-style Kentucky Bourbon 

always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 



Play it cool 


Sure, skin bacteria cause 
perspiration odor. But why 
let that bother you. Dial with 
AT-7 really tees off on those 
trouble-makers. Gets rid of 
them for the whole day. 

It’s that simple — 

for people who like people. 
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She’s a swinger! 

She’s hotter, handsomer, longer, lower.. .she’s 
miles ahead of everything in her elas.s. 

Take her out. 

You’ll hit 50 in 12 brief seconds. 

She’ll do well over 90 flat out. 

She handles like a dream. 

You can outmaneuver any other car 
with Spitfire’s rack and pinion .steering 
and tight (2f-ft.) turning circle. 

She has roll-up window, s, disc brakes and 
four-wheel independent .suspension. 

You get a lot of car for $2199*. 

If you go for swingers , 
you’ll go for 

Triumph Spitfire! 
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Next week 

TH£ GAME OP TENNIS has 
universal uppcal. Wimbledon, 
(\rst oC the year's mayor out- 
door championships, launches 
a summer of tournament cov- 
erage that svJll not end until ihc 
Davis Cup Challenge Round 
in Cleveland in late Septem- 
ber. Bui lest we forgei that ten- 
nis is, firsi or all. a sport Tor 
the participant even more than 
the spectator. SI has prepared 
an issue within an issue. Sur- 
rounded by Ihc week's news— 
the Olympic track trials, the 
Machcn-Paiterson light, Balli- 
more's rush for an American 
League pcnnant--is our salute 
to tennis: the game, its players, 
its courts, techniques, hilarity 
and hazards, aimed not at the 
world's bcsi players bui at you. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



The lirst major slory Associate l.ditor 
Dan Jenkins \^rotc for SroRis Illus- 
IHAIH) was an investigation ol' the 
mystique of puumg and of the tor- 
ments that golfers endure while trying 
to roll a ball into a hole that never 
seems quite large enough. That story 
won a Ctolf Writers A.s.s<>ciation award 
for Jenkins, who was glad, he said, to 
win something out of golf. As captain 
of the Texas Christian University golf 
team Jenkins played against, hut never 
defeated, such of his contemporaries 
as Billy \1a\well. Joe Conrad. Don 
January and Wes Ellis Jr., and he has 
also played in friendly games with 
.Arnold I’almer. Byron Nelson, Sam 
Snead and Ben Hogan without beat- 
ing any of them. 

Still. Jenkins does have a golf game 
that most of us could envy I/jc/ow ). He 
was twice champion of The Golf VV’rit- 
ers AssiKiation of America and played 
on a team representing that group in 
Scotland and Ireland. ■ But the tough- 
est tournament I ever played in," he 
said, "was the Texas Slate Amateur in 



1952. I had to shi>oi two under par to 
beat the Mexican .Amaieurehamp 1 up. 
And we were in the third Might. " 

Like most golfers, Jenkins is fa.sci- 
nated with the subject of putting. A 
happy result of this preoccupation is a 
story. iTcginningon page 56. about the 
man who may be the gicatcst puller of 
them all: George I.ow. teacher, hun 
x ivdiit. raconteur, pal of celebrities and 
outstanding freeloader. Low gives pull- 
ing lips to Arnold Palmer and Jack 
Nieklaus. and Low also gave some to 
Jenkins, who shares them with Si'orts 
li.LLStRM[i) readers. 

Golf is far front Iteing the only game 
Jenkins writes about. He has flown up- 
side down over cotton fields in ;in old 
P-51 lighter plane for a story on the 
Confederate .Air force. He followed 
some wild fexans on a era/y, four- 
game foolball weekend last fall and 
lived to tell the tale. Me spent six weeks 
skiing in the Alps last winter with the 
U.S. Olympic team. l"Billy Maroll 
had a new pair of buckle boots that 
were loo tight." Jenkins says, "so I 
broke them in for him by fariingdown 
a lot.") Jenkins has also written on 
such diverse topics as the Wally Buits- 
Bcar Bryant ease, the antic charm of 
the old Bon ,Air Hotel in Augusta, (.ia. 
and the possibility of an .American 
Football League team beating a Na- 
tional 1 ootball League team if ever 
the two should meet. In collaboration 
with College l ootball Editor Andrew 
Crichton, Jenkins selected the Lniver- 
sily ofTcxas to win ilie national cham- 
pionship last season— a long shot that 
came in with lengths to spare. 

Two weeks hence. Jenkins writes 
about a ditferenl kind of lootball a 
game played among gushing oil wells, 
armed Bedouins and beautiful girls, 
and pre,sided over by a mad King. T)?e 
star of the game is a halfback named 
Shirley MacLaine. Shirley who? Right 

be here for the kickolT and you'll see. 


Sports Illustrated 




Avis isNo.l 
in Poughkeepsie. 
And already weVe had 
a few complaints. 


Not long ago, onr man in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., phoned us.“WeVe top dog,” he said. 

He sounded cocky. 

Since then,we’ve watched Jack Newman 

The light that railed. closely. 

He’s already let through one dud signal light. Maybe 
he’ll graduate to empty gas tanks. 

But success hasn’t done him much harm— yet. 

H is service is still snappy and the Fords he rents are as 
new as they come. (Like Avis people who are only No. 2, 
he doesn’t run his cars past 2o,ooo miles.) 

A few' more complaints from you Poughkeepsie people, 
though, and we may have to put in someone a little less 
complacent. 

So watch it. Jack. 


WINS .aiST CONSECUTIVE TIME AT INDIANAPOLIS 



First time in history.. .winner goes full 500 miles- 


Now. the same Sup-R-Tuf rubber 
in durable Firestone race tires 
IS in Firestone tires for y our car. 

This year, lires mabe hislory a\ the Inbian- 
apotis 500-hiStory that has an importanl 
bearing on your kind of driving, 

For the first time, the Indianapolis winner 
went the entire 500-mile distance without 
a tire change. And set a new record — 
147.350 mph! Not only that, every car that 
finished was on Firestone tires, andnotone 
of them changed a tire' Despite the record 


speed, there were plenty of racing miles 
left in the tires, even on the winning car. 
Experts agreed; if was the most remark 
able display of tire stamina and speed in 
the annals of racing history. 

The story began earlier this year at the 
Indianapolis preliminary tests. There. 
Firestone tires established such clear-cut 
superiority that many race drivers who 
were considering other makes of tires 
quickly switched over to Firestones. Out of 
the 33 entries, 29 qualified and raced on 
Firestones. The final results proved the 
wisdom of their choice. 


From this leadership in building tires tor 
race cars has come Firestone's unequaled 
experience m building tires for your car- 
tires ttiat are safer, stronger and last much 
longer . , , like the all-new Nylon "500". 

The same Sup-R-Tuf rubber and Super- 
Weld body construction, for example, that 
enabled Firestone race tires to go all the 
way at the Indianapolis "500" are now 
yours in Firestone tires for your car. 

Get the tires that are Speedway proved 
for your turnpike safety. From Firestone 
for fifty five years the greatest tire 
name in racing. 



no tire change, sets new speed record 


MORE RACES HAVE BEEN WON ON FIRESTONES 
THAN ANY OTHER TIRES. For 55 yearb the 
Fireslone name has been synonymous with 
racing research. Now, as m the past, more 
race drivers use--and win with-Firestones 
than any other tires. The track record spoaks 
for Itself; 


INDIANAPOLIS 500 
DARLINGTON 
SOUTHERN 500 
TRENTON SPEEDWAY 
DAYTONA 


PIKES PEAK Firestone tO- 

MILWAUKEE 200 Firestone 15- 

PHOENIX 100-MILE NATIONAL 

Firestone 14- 
Firestone 2- 


Fireslone 43— Others 5 

Firestone 13— Others 1 
Firestone 14-Others 1 
Firestone 18— Others 3 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
RIVERSIDE 
AUGUSTA 510 
REBEL 300 
ATLANTA 500 
DIXIE 400 
CHARLOTTE 
MOTOR SPEEDWAY 


Fireslone 1- 
Firestone 5- 
Firestone 4- 
Firestone 4- 

Firestone 5- 
Fireslone 2 


•Others 4 
•Others 2 

•Others 1 
•Others 1 
-Others 0 
■Others 2 
-Others 1 
•Others I 

•Others 4 
-Others 0 , 



SCORECARD 


MAN OVER MACHINE 

One of those electronic computers that 
tries to decide a political race five sec- 
onds after the polls close vms let loose 
in Buffalo last «eck. The tKcasion: the 
All-America football bowl game be- 
tween the hast, led b> Quarterback 
(leorgc Mira of Miami, and the West, 
quarterbacked b> Don Trull of Baylor. 

The coaches insolved in the game fed 
a Burroughs 2S3 computei' .scads of an- 
alytical information, and when the ma- 
chine had digested all this it hurped back 
the word ihal Don Trull and the West 
would beat Mira and the l.ast. 25-24. 

f\>r the first half, the computer looked 
as knowing as the neighborhood book- 
maker. The West led. 7-0. Mira, who 
will play for the San Krancisco 49ers 
this fall, started so slowly that at one 
point he was replaced by Gary Wood 
of Cornell, marking the lirst time an 
•MI-.Amcrica ever got relieved by an Ivy 
Leaguer. But then, in the second half. 
Mira came to life. The first three limes 
he got possession of the ball, the hast 
scored, l irst he passed for 1 1 yards for 
a touchdown, then he ran a wild .t I yards 
to set up another touchdown after be- 
ing trapped behind the line, and liiuilly 
he passed 30 yards to set up still anoth- 
er touchdown. The Fast wtm. lK-15. .Ml 
told. Mira had 21 completions for 306 
yards, won the game's Most Valuable 
Player award and crackled with an elec- 
irieily that the computer surely coxdd 
have used 

EXIT CHAMP. ENTER CONTENQER 

Considering that c\-World Middle- 
weight Champion Ciene huHmer has not 
fought since Dick Tiger pulverized him 
last Augusi in Nigeria, has not trained 
seriously in 10 months, has talked wist- 
fully of retiring for at least two years 
and has all his marbles and plenty of 
money in the bank, it was hardly sur- 
prising last week when I ullmer oHicially 
announced he was quitting the ring. "I 
have had it.” said Gene. 'I am hanging 
them up." But that was not all. 

I ullmer’s manager. Marv Jenson, had 
drawn a whopping turnout of newsmen 


to the frcc-lunch press conference at a 
Salt Lake City hotel. .After l ullmer 
spoke. Jenson stood and announced that 
he. too. was retiring from the fight game. 
Jenson, a member of the Salt l.akc 
County Commission, is in the midst of a 
hard campaign for a second term. By 
retiring. Jenson wished to assure the 
press and the voters that he could not 
be accused (as lie had been in the past) 
of being more concerned with boving 
than with county business, 

•■| don't get it." said a cub sports re- 
porter. "I ullmcr was knocked out al- 
most a whole year ago. Why all the big 
announcements now?*' A political re- 
porter replied: "I gci it 

THE NEGRO AND BASEBACL 

A new book is out that merits the atten- 
tion of anyone intcresicd in the impact 
of sports upon American life- It is A/.ve- 
hu/l Has Dam- it llippincotl. $2,95 >. 
written by Jackie Robinson and edited 
by Charles Dexter. The theme of the 
book, of course, is that baseball has 
proved that integrated Americans can 
live and work together peacefully. .As 
Roy Campanellu says. "If life in general 
was a baseball game in the National or 
American League, this country wouldn't 
have these problems today.” 

This does not mean that the book is 
sweetness and light. It is. by turns, from 
the heart and from the gut and almost 
always compelling. Once or twice Rob- 
inson. who along with other players re- 
counts his baseball experiences as a Ne- 
gro. sees malice where there was none, 
and he chides W illie Mays and Maury 
Wills for declining to contribute to the 
book. ("Willie didn't exactly refuse to 
speak." writes Robinson. "He said he 
didn't know what to say. Maury Wills 
Hally said. 'I don't want to be involved 
in it controversy ."‘t The stories by the 
play ers arc fascinating. Vic I’ower tells of 
the troubles of being married to a lighi- 
skmned I’uerlo Rican in Kansas City; 
Bill W hite recalls being the only Negro 
playing for Danville. V a.; Henry Aaron 
complains of Ivcing labeled a dimw it. ( As 
a matter i>l Tact, he readv James Baklw in. ) 


The most eloquent of all is Bill Bruton, 
who tells of encountering prejudice and 
overcoming it and who ends his story by 
saying. "Baseball is a curious anomaly 
In American life. It seems to have been 
ingrained in people in their childhood. 
It has done wonders for me. made me 
someone instead of no one. It has given 
me many, many good friends, niy home, 
mv good neiglibors and almost anything 
u man can ask for. Baseball is. after all. 
a boys' game, and children are innocent 
of evil, So even adults who arc preju- 
diced revert to their childhood when they 
encounter a baseball player and they re- 
act with the purity of little children. Now 
vve players must go on and purify all of 
American life by spreading buseball's 
message of tolerance." 

FISHY ISSUE 

In 117 years the U-S- government has 
issued more than 1.500 ditTercnl postage 
stamps, and only a handful have honored 
sports. Baseball has had a stamp, and 
so have the Ban .American Games, the 
Olympic Games and. oddly enough, the 
•American Turners. Now lishermen. or. 
to be precise, the American l-ishing 
lackle Manufacturers Associalion. arc 
pushing for a stamp to honor their sport. 
The Al TM.A has submitted two designs 
by Artist Robert Hcgcman. and the 
chances are good that one will be ac- 
cepted. One bears the slogan "Nuni- 
ber One Outdoor Sport." which might 
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tveeve contentious swimmers or boaters: 
the other stamp cxlolls lishing for heaUh, 
"Physical Mental Moral." 

W'e do not care which design Post- 
master John Cironoiiski. a casual fisher- 
man. decides lo issue. We just hope he 
issues one of them. If a fviror develops. 
It probably will be a squabble among 
(ishermcn themselves, l or one, both the 
stamps portray a largemoiith bass, and 
this may send (rout lishermen into a 
suit, l or another, and this is a quibble, 
both bass seem lo be gut-hooked w hich 
indicates ihal the lishermen shown are 


You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


Hondas are very biji with the siwrty 
set. Especially the new Honda 90. 

It combines the economies of a 
lightweijtht with the response of 
a heavy. Turns in an enviable IGO 
miles to the gallon. Handles 5ri mph 
like a pro. 

Among other credentials: a H.o 


hp. air-c(M)led, OHV -l-stroke engine 
that starts right vip even when cold. 
Kaultless l-speed foot shift. Cam- 
type brakes on both wheels. 

If you want to get around in 
sporting circles these days, ride the 
new Honda 00. J’rice? $:i'>0 plus a 
modest set-up charge. 


For address of your nearest dealer or 
other information, write: American 
Honda Motor Co., Inc., Uept. Cl, 100 
West Alondra, Gardena. California. 

HONDA 

world's biggest seller 1 


Women's lashions created tor Honda by C. Capnott* 







90PRO0f • 100% KEUTRAl SPiRIIS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - W.A. TAYLOR & COMPANY. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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Is it cricket to hoard new Schweppes Bitter Lemon ? 

( No— but it’s smart. Last year Sclnveppcs almost ran out of the stuff. ) 


Are looking nt a 
1 practical girl. Last 
year, during the Hitter 
Lemon drought, even 
Commander W'hite- 
head cntild spare her 
w-n(Mt»o only a six-pack. 

This year, she isn’t taking chances. 
As you can see above, she’s lioarding 
ctnes of Schweppes Hitter Lemon. 


Hitter Lemon is the newest triumph 
of the House of Schwepp<-s. It uasan 
immediate sens;ition in England. In 
.Ameris'a, c<iniv>is.setirs are drinking it 
as if there were no tomorrow. 

Schweppes Hitter Lemtin is a great 
mixer, ^ol^ll get a remarkably good 
drink when you mix it with gin. 
Vodka, hourbon, rum— you name it. 

Schweppes Hitter Lem<in is also 


the first /uiult soft drink. It has a tart, 
lemony t.istc. So sophisticated that it’s 
the onlv soft drink children don't like. 
All the more fitr ro«. 

The extraordinary demand for 
Schwep|>cs Hitter Lemon goes on and 
on. So rush t() your store now! 

(^mifien: ”I<) get the real thing — 
make sure the label on every bt>ttle 
reads **Sclnt:eppes Hitter Lemon.” 




‘‘Racing cars are not 
bobsleds. Keeping them 
cool in the mountains 
is a problem.” d.-, . k. . 



if you’ve ever done mountain 
driving, you know what Grand 
Prix driver Dan Gurney means. 
Even if your car made it, you 
passed a few "steamers’’ on 
your way to the summit. 

A racing driver is out of 
business with a boiiing "heat 
exchanger" (most people call 
it a radiator). In a race car, 
it’s usually made of alumi- 
num. For good reasons. Light 
weight. Rapid heat dissipa- 
tion. Rugged structure with 
brazed aluminum joints. 

What's good for racing cars 
is good for passenger cars. 
Every year more radiators 
arc built of light, strong, cor- 
rosion-resistant Alcoa* Alumi- 
num. Even evaporators and 
condensers for car air condi- 
tioners (they're heat exchang- 
ers, too) are aluminum . . . 
over a million were produced 
last year. In fact, the amount 
of aluminum per American 
car has doubled in 10 years 
, , , Alcoa Aluminum in en- 
gines, brakes, trim, transmis- 
sion housings and other vital 
parts. Ask any dealer to point 
out the aluminum in his cars. 
They're better cars for it. 



ALCOA 
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using live bait, and the A1 IMA is not 
going to sell any artilieial lures that ^vay. 
Worst of all. both lishermen have too 
much slack in their lines, and the bass 
are almost sure li> get awav. As an> real 
lisherman can tell vou. that never pro- 
motes mental health. 

THAT'S TELLING HIM 

During a recent blackboard session for 
the Denver Bronco football coaches, 
Cieorge Dickson, the defensive hacklicid 
coach, wrote the word KISS in large 
bU>ck letters where an intricate maneu- 
ver was to be drawn. Head C'oach Jack 
1 aulkner and the rest of his aides looked 
vvonderingly but said nothing. I inally 
I avtlkner asked Dickson vvhat it meant. 
Looking straight at his boss, l^ickson 
replied. •'Keep It Simple. Stupid." 

HERE COMES AYRES 

There arc as many llakv horses as hu- 
mans. but the trulv interesting ones in 
both categories are those with talent 
that filters through the (lakiness. One of 
these is a J-year-old trotting colt named 
Avres. Last fall Ayres trotted the fastest 
mile by a 2-ycar-old on a half-mile track 
in the sport's history. .An hour later, 
halfwav through the .second heat of the 
same race, he indicated to his driver, 
Johnny Simpson, that one heat was 
enough for him. and had to be urged to 
linish. An hour after that, in the middle 
of the third heat. Ayres apparcntlv de- 
cided to show Simpson that he really 
was fed up with this foolishness; when 
he got lo the paddiK'k draw-g.ite. he 
ironed right off the track and buck to 
his barn, despite Simpson's best ctforts 
to change his mind. 

All winter Simpson surrounded \v res 
with other horses to keep the eolt from 
trying an> tricks, and last I nday the 
months of patient work seemed lo have 
paid olT, Ayres met Speedy Count, his 
chief rival for Hambletonian honors this 
vear. and beat the Count soundl). Simp- 
son handled Ayres gingcriv : he look liim 
wav back at the start, kept him free of 
trallic and sent him all the wav on the 
outside to overtake the Count in the last 
half mile without touching him with the 
whip. Now Avres should be the llam- 
blctonian favorite in September. 

This earlv preview of the big event 
was raced at Del Miller's traek in Wash- 
ington. Pa., the world's first with the 
synthetic surface developed by the Min- 
nesota Mining and .Manufacturing 
I ■•iili'iueJ 



Now— you can mix perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat 


T iil si-.t RKT: l-'ro/cn Lresh Daiquiri 
Mis mill iir\ Puerto Rican rum. 
Each can of Daiquiri Mis makes 12 
perfect Daiquiris. I'misci! mix stays 
fresh for daw I ook for it at fooil nr 
liquor stores. 

Import, ml rciiiiiuifr: use only while 
or .silver Puerto Rican rum. Puerto 


Rican rums arc distilled at high proof 
for c\irii tlryncvv. then aged in oak. 
1 ot>k for the hollies with those proud 
words- /‘ijcrro Riian Rum. 
hrrr rrcl|ic huiikUt with 31 dcliBhifiil rum 
«Innl.s. Write: Rum Bimkk-l, I>cpl 
l .flh Ate,. Ncv. York. N.Y I(K)|y, 

It.iiiiuiri Mu Is ilislribiilrJ bv Wilbur-Fllis 
Co.. Jnt-. New York and I os Anitclts. 







INTRODUCES 

NEW 


ROI-TAN 

FILTER-TIP 


CIGARS 



NEW TASTE ENJOYMENT 
NEW SMOKING CONVENIENCE 

. . . anyv^here, anytime 
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SCORECARQ • 

t'ompans ISI. July K. 1963 >. U has livtvi 
up lo its promise as a safe, all-weather, 
form-sustaining track, but far more 
important is what it has done for the 
ordinary well-being of the horses. On 
other tracks- trotting or Thoroughbred 
— bone fractures ixicur by the dozen ev- 
ery year, and scores of horses literally 
break down. But through a full season 
of racing and winter training on Miller's 
synthetic surface, not a single horse has 
sufTered a broken bone of any kind. 

MIGHTICR THAN THE BULLDOZER 

The challenge came in an open letter in 
Till' Wiishinghm Fast. It was addressed 
to Interior Secretary Stewart L. l.'dall, 
offering combat on the Fast Potomac 
Park F golf course, a wonderfully gentle, 
nine-hole layout that Lldall had doomed 
to make way for a parking lot. "I want 
him to see it from a player's standpoint 
and not just as something on a planning 
table." the letter said. The man behind 
the golf gauntlet; mild-mannered Politi- 
cal Cartoonist HerhlcKk. stirred to a su- 
perb editorial anger and ready to repre- 
sent lho.se who would rather tight than 
switch. 

The charm of I- course is that it is easy 
to get lo and easier to play : it is inex- 
pensive and dear to tJic hjjri' of capital 
dulfers. When Udall accepted "I'd kne 
to play with him. not for the golf, but 
for the con\ers;ilion“ the Herbli>ck 
gallery showed up with plcasc-save-lhc- 
course placards, hut found the duel con- 
fusing. HcrbkK'k shanked his first tec 
shot. I'dal! hit a cMnsiruction truck t>n 
the second; Hcrblock gave him a mulli- 
gan and when I dall teed up again the 
truckers ran for cover. Finally. Cdall 
won the match. 46-51. But Herbk>ck 
won the duel. 

"Herb." said I dall at a post-game 
press conference, '"you were so right and 
we were so wrong. We're going to save 
the course. Trees and green space arc bc- 
C4>mjng more ilear. ami we’ve u> 
ligurc ways to save all we can." Replied 
Herblivck: “I'daM is a great public serv- 
ant." 

It went on like that, proving what 
many knew all along: the pen and putter 
are mightier than the bulldozer. A young 
exchange student from San .Salvador had 
watched the episode. .After the g;iine he 
timidly approached Ldall and said: "I 
just want you to know that I learned 
more about .America today than in all 
the lime I've been here. A'ou arc an iin- 
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poriant man in the government, and yet 
you admitted in public that you were 
wrong." 

NO FAST BREAK IN TOKYO 

Hank Iba. the coach of the U.S. Olympiu 
basketball team, is so worried about his 
chances in Tokyo that last week he trav- 
eled from Oklahoma to Akron to confer, 
with Assistant Coach Henry Vaughn. 
Iba and Vaughn spent a day and the bet- 
ter part of two nights devising ways to 
avoid becoming the first losing Ameri- 
can basketball coaches. Both agree thi' 
could happen. Vaughn, who just com- 
pleted a tour behind the Iron Curtain, 
says the Czechs. Yugoslavs and Russians 
arc stronger than ever. '‘We will break 
if we get the chance." siys Iba. but 
Vaughn cautions. "We won't gel much 
of a chance, especially against the Rus- 
sians. They have learned to control our 
break by jamming the offensive boards. 
kniK'king down the middiemen lodraw a 
foul and getting defenders back rapidly. 
We won in '60 with great talent and the 
fast break. This time we have good tal- 
ent." Says Iba. "The boys had belter pick 
up desire and defense in their three weeks 
of training at IVarl Harbor." Good place 
to do both. 

WORKOUT FOR THE RAT PACK 

One of the world's leading aulhivriiies on 
stress and its effects on the human body. 
Or. Hans Selyc. has been conducting ex- 
periments with u team of "athlete rats" 
and has come to some conclusions about 
humans and exercise. Summed up. they 
stiy: "Start exercising at age 35 at the lat- 
est Keep at it for the rest of your life.'* 
flic athlete rats, forced to exercise, 
later resisted all attempts lo induce heart 
laiUirc in them when subjected to stresses 
which killed off sedentary rats. Exercise 
protects even against emotional stress. 
Or. Seise mamiains. 

He practices what he prescribes, too. 
The 5 /-year-old researcher puts in 50 
mimiC'. daily at u bicycle machine. 

THEY SAID IT 

• (iabc I’atil. C leveland Indians' presi- 
dent. on Houston's domed stadium: "it 
will revolutionize baseball; it will open 
a new area of alibis for the players." 

• Bitsy Grant, former southern tennis 

champion: "One day one of those 7-foot 
guys IS going to lake up tennis instead 
of basketball and he'll run everybody 
else otf the court. Think of the advan- 
tage he'll have just on the serve and at 
the net." END 
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At 21. Rick Reichardt is the Angel with 
the mostest. Just for his signature on 
a contract he received more money from 
Los Angeles than many players earn in 
their major league careers. But he hits 
a long ball, runs the bases fast and well 
and he may be worth every cent of it 
by EDWIN SHRAKE 

THE 

RICHEST 

BONUS 

BABY 

EVER 
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B ob Reynolds, president and one oT 
ihe principal ow ners of the Los An- 
geles Angels, was at dinner in Brentwood. 
Calif, last Tuesday evening when he re- 
ceived a telephone call from a Mr. Kred- 
eric C. Reichardt in Stevens Point. Wis. 
"Mr. Reynolds.” said Mr. Reichardt. 
"Tm ready to sign with the Angels.” 
Thus ended the most relentless and ex- 
pensive pursuit of talent in American 
sporting history as 21-year-old Rick 
Reichardt became the highest-priced bo- 
nus baby in baseball. 

When Reichardt ftnallysigned his con- 
tract with the Angels before press and 
TS' cameras in the penthouse suite of 
(iene Autry’s Hotel Continental on the 
Sunset Strip 24 hours later, that signa- 
ture cost the Angels about S2(X).000. It 
also bewildered Reichardt. "I don't 
think any athlete is really worth all that 
money.” he said. "But if they're going 
to pay it, then I'll take all I cun get. I'd 
be foolish not to.” 

I'or most of his life. Rick Reichardt 
has been treated like a young Caesar. He 
has been adored, flattered, fawned upon 
and pursued since the first time he hit a 
hascball over the fence in a Little League 
game. But the attention and the pressures 
were never as great as in the past few' 
weeks when Reichardt was wooed by 
18 of the 20 major league teams. W'hat 
Reichardt actually got from the Angels 
only the Internal Revenue Service has 
any hope of finding out for sure. But the 
deal almost certainly included a consid- 
erable cash bonus and a promise of fu- 
ture rewards even more dazzling than 
the S 1 75.000 package that the Pittsburgh 
Pirates arc supposed to have paid Bob 
Bailey, a third baseman and former hold- 
er of the baseball bonus record. For 
anything less, Rick Reichardt probably 
would have decided to forget baseball 
for a while and return to the University 
of Wisconsin, where he has just finished 
his junior year and where he was to be 
pushed as an All-America football can- 
didate this full. 

Ironically, it was as a football player 
that Reichardt enrolled at Wisconsin. 
And it was football that made Reichardt 
the wealthy young man he is today. ”1 
just can't believe how lucky I am." he 
said. "The only reason I even went out 
for baseball was to get out of spring 
football practice. Now look at me." 

Look at him is exactly what the base- 
biill scouts, cluh ow ners and general man- 


agers did in increasing hordes the past 
two springs as Reichardt led the Big Ten 
in hitting, the first player ever to do so 
two years in a row. In his freshman sea- 
son Reichardt, who had played hascball 
only briefly in high school and only spo- 
radically in the Little League and Babe 
Ruth League, passed up baseball for 
spring fooihall. There are very few play- 
ers who truly enjoy spring football prac- 
tice. and Reichardt is not the son who 
keeps his dislikes a secret. In the spring 
of his sophomore year. Reichardt decid- 
ed to play haschail instead of block and 
tackle. He hit .429 and intrigued baseball 
scouts to the point that he was olfcred 
morethan SlOO.OfX) to sign a professional 
contract last summer. He refused. 

Last fall Reichardt was a regular on 
the Wisconsin football team for just the 
last live games, but he led the Big Ten m 
pass receiving with 26 catches for 383 
yards. This spring Reichardt returned 
to baseball and hit .472 in the Big Ten. 
.443 in the full 28-game season. He also 
hit eight home runs and stole 20 basc-s. 
breaking a school record. The student 
W Club voted him University of Wiscon- 
sin athlete of the year and the ha.seball 
scouts, almost hy acclamation, voted him 
the young man most likely to succeed. 
During one doubleheader in May. with 
so many scouts in the stands that they 
could have chosen up a couple of base- 
ball teams and played each other, Reieh- 
ardt's status and his price soared. In 
seven times at bat against Illinois. Rick 
hit three home runs to left, right and 
left center, hit two singles, barely missed 
a fourth homer and stole home. That, 
the scouts agreed, is class. 

One of the moderate reservations 
about Reichardl's baseball ability is in 
the strength of his throwing arm. "It's 
not a good enough arm for a major 
league center lieldor " said Stan Musial 
after watching Reichardt in behalf of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. "But it would be 
more than adequate for a left liclder." 

Reichardt does not agree with Musial. 
"Potentially I have a major league cen- 
ter field arm." Reichardt said. "Most of 
the scouts don't realize that I worked 
out for baseball only once a week. The 
rest of the time I had labs in the aft- 
ernoons [Rick is a prcmedical student 
at Wisconsin and a psychology major, 
which is a handy thing for dealing with 
baseball owners). When you throw as 
little as I have thrown, your arm dwsn't 


get a chance to develop. Tve really played 
very little baseball. W hat they ‘re signing 
me for is my potential." 

The potential is hardly in dtmht. Rtck 
is 6 feet 3, weighs 220 and has been 
limed in 3.5 seconds going to first base. 
Th;«t speed, according to his college base- 
ball coach. Dynie Mansfield, makes him 
a natural for center field. W ith his level, 
powerful swing. Reichardt frequently 
does not have tt> hurry to first base ai 
all. Power, in fact, is perhaps the most 
attractive quality Reichardt had for 
Gene Autry. Bob Reynolds and Fred 
Haney of the .Angels. Ralph Houk and 
Mayo Smith oflhe Yankees. John Ouinn 
of the Phillies. John McHalc of the 
Braves and the dozens of other baseball 
executives who traveled to Madison. 
W'is. to watch him play. 

But the attention was not all a pleas- 
ure for Reichardt. He was harried, both- 
ered and pressed during the spring to 
the extent that his grades suffered and 
so. he fears, did his chances of being 
accepted in medical school. "If I sign a 
baseball contract." he said recently when 
he was still trying to make up his mind, 
"one reason will he so I can concentrate 
on school. I'll go to school one semester 
a year, and I won't have anything to 
worry about except my studies. There 
won't be all these distractions." 

"1 wouldn't have wanted to be Rick 
this spring." said Murk Roscnblum, 
Wisconsin third haseman and a friend 
of Reichardt. "His life was not his own. 
He was always surrounded by people, 
always had to be someplace doing some- 
thing. At the Minnesota game a photog- 
rapher made Rick stand on top of the 
Minnesota dugout while about 50 scouts 
lined up and posed with their tongues 
hanging out. The Minnesota fans booed 
and threw things. Rick was awful em- 
barrassed. But if he didn't do it they 
would have said he was a lousy guy and 
a sluck-up kid." 

"I've been subjected to that kind of 
attention for years." Reichardt sitid. 
"I've learned to take it with a grain of 
Sidt." 

Such attention, publicity and adula- 
tion has twisted the values of many 
young men and made them arrogant 
and unbearable. With Rick Reichardt 
the attention seemed to turn him in on 
himself and on his family. He has five 
younger sisters and three younger broth- 
ers. and he is very close to them, At the 
..mrlitiiiH/ 
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V nivcrsity of W istonsin he left ihe dor- 
mitor\ afler liis freshnianN CiiratHl nio\ed 
into his gratidfaihcr’s house, wlicrc Rick 
had the entire second tloor as his her- 
mitage. Rick did not join a rraiernil). 
"There was too much noise in the dorm." 
he said. "I'm not a very social p<^rson. 
and I don't think I would have l■»een 
much good to a fraternity. The house 
I live in in Madison, it's just me and 
my gramps." 

"NVhen he first came to school he was 
a loner." said Wisconsin Football Coach 
Mill Bruhn. "Rick would never have a 
date. He missed his big lamily. He has 
a friend in kladison who has several 
kids, and Rick would go over and play 
with them. I think he has been coming 
out a little more lately, but Riek was a 
very confused boy this spring. So many 
people were .iflcr him, and he didn't 
know what to do. He eamc to me and 
had a conlidcntial talk for an hour. He 
wanted to know how we would feel if 
he signed a baseball contract. I told him 
he would have our blessings as long as 
he did whatever he thought was right. 
Naturally, we wanted hint back for his 
senior year of football. He eould very 
ca.silv be an .Ml-Ameriea. He has great 
hands. ha.s moves the pros like, and he'll 
go into lieuvy tralTie and light for the 
hall. But I wanted him tt) do whatever 
was right for him." 

The decision was a dillieull one for 
Reiehardt. He fell that lie had an obli- 


gation toward the I nivcrsity of SSis- 
eonsin and toward Ins football team- 
mates. The bonus money was ailraelivc. 
but Riek's father. Dr. I rit/ Reiehardt. 
is an orthopedic surgeon and the family 
has no lituineial problem. On a warm, 
bright afternoon last month, while de- 
bating with himself over what he would 
do. Rick hitched the family boat and 
trailer to one of the two family cans and 
drove through Stevens Point, a quiet 
little town of 2t).tH)0. to the Wisconsin 
River, A mild bree/e stirred the dark 
water as Rick slid the 20-fooi runabout 
off the trailer and started the 50-hp mo- 
tor. Riek took the wheel and cruised up- 
river. keeping carefully to the channel 
as barns, farmhouses, green meadows 
and black tree stumps swept past. 

"If I go back to school." he said, 
thinking aloud, "they want to pul me 
up for All-America, and I d be so bu.sy 
that I couldn't study. Thai's one thing. 
I've already played in the Rose Bowl [as 
a sophomore defensive halfback] and on 
a Big Ten championship team, so what 
more is there'? The only thing about he- 
ing an AH-.\mcrica would be my v'lwn 
pride, to sec if 1 could make i. 1 rankly. 
1 wasn't very happy about last football 
season. I played right half, but I was a 
tlanker most of the lime. I only carried 
the ball about 20 limes. I'm 6 feel .1 and 
220 and was the fastest man on the team, 
and I love contact and love to run with 
the ball, and i have a great knack for 


punt and kickoff returns. That's not just 
Sliced, you know. Some guys have a 
knack for it. So I would want to run 
with llie ball more. 

"I spent a lot of lime on the bench. 
When I was in the ganie. I did remark- 
ably well. I'm not being immodest when 
I say that. It's just a fact. In the Illinois 
game, I caught seven passes in the first 
half. In the second half they didn't 
throw the hall to me once, even though 
) was open conslanlly. I'd come hack to 
the huddle and say, 'Well, wc missed it 
again, huh?’ 1 he quarterback [H.il 
Brandt] and I arrived at Wisconsin at 
the same time and wc were both big guns 
in higli school, and wc were sort of jeal- 
ous of each otlier. sort of rivals. But we 
played baseball together this spring 
[Brandt was the Wiseiinsin first base- 
man] and now we're pals, and our rela- 
tionship would be different if I played 
football this year. 

"Several pro football clubs have told 
me I’ll be their number one draft ehiviee 
["Reieliardl." said Kansas City Chief 
Seoul Don Kloslcrman. "has the moves 
you evpcci to see in a guy 5 feel 9 and 
170. He could make it as a running back, 
flanker or closed end."), tind there arc 
parts of football 1 wouldn't trade for 
anything, especially the hitting. Hut 1 
love to hit the baseball, too. 

"I guess what 1 ought to do is sign 
a baseball contract if I can get witat I 
want." Rick said as the s|veedboat 
pitnved past a beach witcrc several girls 
lolled in the sun. "I don't mean just a 
big bonus The baseball rule is you have 
10 lake the bonus in one lump, and if I 
got S200,000 I wouldn't really get but 
S55.000. W'hai I want is a longtime as- 
sured future, like a job, The Phillies have 
talked about helping me get into i':edi- 
cal school at l emple. That would be im- 
portant to me. It worries me what to do 
about the responsibility I feel toward 
helping the W isconsin football team to 
win. hut if ! do play football again I'm 
risking an injury that could knock me 
out of baseball altogether." 

.After an hour on the river. Rick drove 
over to a I lule I cague hall park in Ste- 
vens Point and gave away 20 bats the 
Chicago W hue Sox had given him. Then 
he returned to the Reiehardt home, a 
Iwo-story. beige frame house w ith a sun- 
deck on Soo Marie Street. Dr. Rcich- 
ardi's new white Cadillac was parked in 
a driveway. In the backyard a couple of 
the younger Reiehardt children were 



Wooet/ ardently by Ralph fiouk(leU) and Yogi Berra. Rick made the Yankees his second choice. 
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playing baseball. The Keiehardls own 
nearly an acre on Soo Marie Sireei. be- 
hind ihc house fhe family has built a 
baseball diamond, and it is not uncom- 
mon for the neighbors to see the Reich- 
ardl family of nine children pUis father 
and mother basing its ossn private game 
of scrub. Inside the house the phone was 
ringing, and the call, of course, was for 
Rick. I riends had heard he was back in 
town, and he arranged a gathering for 
that night. Rick put down the phone and 
looked at the family dog. a black Hun- 
garian sheep dog named Hibbcr. One of 
the sisters said she wanted to put Hibber 
in a dog show. “No you won't." said 
Rick. ‘‘That's loss snootyish." 

What Rick telb the yt>unger Rei- 
chardts is law . He told one sister she was 
loo fat. and she lost 20 pounds in five 
weeks. He told another she could not be 
seen in a beer bar on the Wisconsin 
campus, and she was no longer seen 
there. When Mrs. Reichardt announced 
that dinner — half a dozen chickens, a 
tub of salad, and what looked to be a 
couple of baskets of fruit and several gal- 
lons of milk— was ready. Rick grabbed 
one of the younger brothers who was 
rushing toward the table. "Just a min- 
ute." Rick said. "Are your hands clean'.* 
Mere, lei me smell them, (iet back in 
there and wash your hands. And from 
now on, pay more attention to brushing 
your teeth." A Broadway musical was 
playing on the stereo. There were Japa- 
ncse-siyle paintings on one wall and an 
abstract color explosion on another, and 
the house was astonishingly orderly to 
be the abode of nine children. Mrs. Rci- 
chardt walked over to turn down the 
stereo. "Mother." Rick said, “not like 
that.” 

The Roichardis are as accustomed as 
Rick to the notice he attracts. It has 
been constant since Rick broke Elroy 
Hirsch's Wisconsin high school scoring 
record in football. Huring one game — 
according to Gene Calhoun, a Big Ten 
ollkial and Madison attorney who acted 
as Rick's adviser as he did for Pal Rich- 
ter. Ron VandcrKelen. Ron Miller. 
Paul Warlicld and many other Big Ten 
athletes Rick had scored 27 points be- 
ftire leaving with an injury in the fourth 
quarter. The other team made a touch- 
down and went ahead. Rick returned to 
the game, and the quarterback asked 
what the play was to be. "The play." 
Rick said, "is to give me the ball and 
gel out of the way." He ran 40 yards 


for a touchdown that won the game. 

Rick's personal dilemma over wheth- 
er lo colicci a baseball b<inus or iry to 
become a foolbal' All-America caught 
Dr. Reichardt with mingled emotions. 
Dr. Reichardt, 45. is an anxious VN'is- 
consin football fan. But Dr. Reichardt 
is also an inveterate baseball fan (the 
youngest Reichardt son. liddic. is named 
for Milwaukee Third Baseman 1 ddie 
Mathews) and a parent vsho wants to 
see his son prosper and do well. 

"In hard fact it makes .sense to play 
havebafl rather than football." said f^r. 
Reichardt. who acted as team physician 
for the Green Bay Packers for the sev- 
eral years they trained in Stevens Point. 
"In baseball you have more longevity 
and wind up making more money, Riek 
IS a boy with a lot of nervous energy, 
l ootball is better for him because it has 
more action and violence and there's not 
ail that standing around that you do in 
baseball. But I know Rick can bear up 
under the long, full season of work in 
baseball. 1 remember at the stale high 
school track meet. Rick was the only 
entry from his school. He was up all 
night before the meet. He must have run 
five miles warming up. Then he was in 
the trials of the 100 and 220. and in the 
finals of both those events. He ran the 
100 in 10 Hat. And he broad jumped. 
When he got home that night, he was 
tired. That’s the kind of work he needs. 
He's restless. 


"It’s funny." said Dr, Reichardt. 
"Vou grow up like I did. thinking about 
baseball, about the hercKW of the game, 
how the game is a reflection of American 
ideals. Then you get into it and you see 
all the angles. Baseball is a business just 
like other businesses, and you have to 
play the angles, You take advantage of 
the angles, or the angles will take ad- 
vantage of you." 

An angle that the Angels took advan- 
tage of was selling Rick on the clean life- 
Genc Autry, visiting in Madison, made 
a point of letting Rick know that he 
does not drink or smoke tind that he also 
enjoys family gatherings, enjoys having 
players bring their wives and children 
to his house for dinner, f or a family- 
tvrienled person like Rick, that was im- 
pressive. Autry and Bob Reynolds told 
Rick about their various corporations 
and what a future Rick could have if he 
finished with a business udminisiration 
degree from the University of Southern 
California. That was also impressive, 
and Rick was inclined toward the An- 
gels from the beginning. 

Ihe Cardinals sent a delegation lo 
Madison for dinner with Rick, Dr. Rci- 
chardt and Gene Calhoun at a restau- 
rant called the Hoffman House. The 
delegation included Vice-President Stan 
Musial. General Manager Bing Devine. 
Business Manager Art Roui/ong. Direc- 
tor of Scouts George Silvey and Scout 
Joe .Monahan. The angles were II the 
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nttraclivcnvss of having Mu:>iat U'i a hil- 
ling coach iMusial Icclurcd during din- 
ner on how to hit junk pitchers like Stu 
Vliller), 2) the opportunity of breaking 
into the weak Cardinal outfield at once 
and 3) the monetary rewards of being 
a Cardinal. "Good gosh." Rick said, 
somewhat stunned after an hour and a 
half of secret financial discussion. "I'm 
glad a lawyer was there." 

F.arly in June before the decision was 
made, Rick and Dr. Rcichardi left on a 
scouting trip of their own to examine 
the angles. They met the Cardinals in 
Madison, and they went to Chicago for 
talks with the White Sox. The White Sox 
put the Rcichardls into a front-row box 
next to Singer Jaye P. Morgan, and they 
made sure that Rick was introduced to 
Outfielder Dave Nicholson, a S100.000 
bonus baby himself six years ago. Nich- 
olson shook hands abruptly and then 
smashed a home run into the upper deck 
at While Sox Park, a clever piece of 
oneupinanship. As the exploding score- 
board fired its rockets and sounded its 
sirens and pieces of burnt paper floated 
down into the boxes, along with the 
smell of cordite, Rick said. "He got his 
pileh." The rest of the doublehcadcr 
against Detroit. Nicholson did not get 
his pitch and struck out three times. 

From Chicago the Reichardis, who 
paid their own expenses during their 
trip, flew to Boston. Red Sox F.xceutivc 
Milt Bolling and Scout Chuck Koncy 
met the Reiehardts at the airport. Rick 
stood there — tall, smiling shyly and boy- 
ishly. ducking his head— while Bolling 
grinned at the thick neck and sloping 
shoulders, "Another Ted Williams,*' 
said Bolling. "Just like Ted," Koncy 
agreed. "We need people like you. 
Rick.” he added. "Colorful kids, draw- 
ing cards. Wc need you in the American 
League." They drove Rick along the 
Charles River on a gray, muggy after- 
noon and told him about all the univer- 
sities in Boston and about New Boslon 
and the advantages of being in on it. 
But the biggest advantage they showed 
him was the short Icft-tield wall in I cn- 
way Park. "Made for a right-handed 
power hitter like you." said Bolling. 
"It's supposed to he .M5 feel onicially. 
hut a couple of our pitchers got out 
a tape measure and measured the dis- 
tance to that fence, and they swore il‘s 
only 29« feel. Think of Ihtil. Rick." 
He had hours to think about it that aft- 
ernoon and evening at a d«nibleheadcr 


Ivetwecn the Red Sox and the Yankees. 

Flying down to New York on the 
shuttle. Dr. Reichardt was weighing and 
balancing the angles, "1 sort of lean to- 
ward the National League." the diK'ior 
said. "It's better balanced and has new- 
er ball parks and Ix'lter cities for travel- 
ing." The National l.eague for New 
York was out. luiwever. The Meis had 
hacked away from Rick when the price 
rose toward the guarler-milhon range. 
Riek. meanwhile, was still thinking 
about what Musial had said about his 
arm. "I have a strong arm." Kick said. 
"1 used to be a pitcher. Last game 1 
pitched, when 1 was 14. I pitched a one- 
hitter. Won the giime. f> 5. I walked 
21." He laughed. The cabby into the 
city complained about the iraihe and 
explained to Rick how to play the num- 
bers. and Rick .sat forward on the seal 
and looked more interested than he had 
in cither Chicago or Boston. ‘'This is//j«' 
city, kid." the cabby said. That night 
the Reichardis had dinner at Toots 
Shor’s. a place they had wanted to see. 
and then went down to (.ircenwich Vil- 
lage and wandered through a street car- 
nival celebrating the f east of St. Antho- 
ny. There were electric lights up on the 
church and llgliis along ilie walls of the 
buildings, and there was a twist band 
and a greased-pole climbing contest, and 
the street was very crowded. Rick 
stopped at a vendor's and bought a hag 
of corn fritters. "Got any money, son?" 
asked l>r. Reichardt. i have about 
S40." Riek said. "W here did you gel it? 
1 haven't sent you any money since Sep- 
tember." said Dr. Reichardt. Rick 
shrugged. "I don't spend much. I gel a 
lot of free meals. I let guys borrow my 
car for S5. Stuff like that." 

By noon of the following day tlie 
Yankees had him. They picked up Rick 
and Dr, Reichardt at the New York 
Hilton— where the Yankee.s had found 
rooms for them while thousands of other 
visitors searched desperately for a bed 
- and whisked them olf to lunch and 
then hid them in the caverns inside 't'an- 
kce Stadium. After four hours Riek came 
into the Vankee locker room with Cien- 
eral Manager Ralph Houk at liis elbow. 
Houk nervously guided Rick around, 
making introdueiions. "W here have you 
Ixcn?" siiid Yankee Pitcher Jim Bouton. 
"We could use that bat of yours. Rick." 
Whenever reporters approtichcd. Houk 
would run interference more energetical- 
ly than anybody ever did for Rick while 


he was carrying the ball at Wisconsin. 
"1 can't pose for pictures, fellows. This 
kid is an amateur." said Houk, who 
was finally persuaded to pose with Rick 
and with Yankee Manager Yogi Berra. 
Gazing up at Rick, the stumpy Berra 
looked like a tourist posing beside a 
monument. "The kid don't make me 
feel so tall,” Berra said. Then the curtain 
of Yankee security fell across Rick again 
and he was dragged away for more dis- 
cussions. Berra vvatched Riek ducking 
into the dugout. "There he goes." said 
Berra. "That kid may get more bonus 
money than anybody ever, and who 
knows if he's gonna make it?" 

After New York. Rick and his father 
stopped off in Stevens Point, picked up 
Mrs. Reichardt and flew to Los Angeles 
w here they stayed at Autry 's Continental 
Hotel. They had dinner at Autry's house 
and brunch with Reynolds, and they 
went to an NBC party where the tele- 
vision crew crowded around Rick and 
left Tony Curtis muttering. "Who is that 
guy?" W hen the Reichardis got back to 
Stevens Point, the Braves had decided 
the price was too high and pulled out of 
the bidding. But Kansas City .Athletic 
Owner Charles Finley was wailing, Fin- 
ley talked to Rick for two days and 
brought Mrs. Finley to town to give his 
approach the homey touch. After dinner 
on 1 inley's second night in Stevens 
F’oini. Rick made up his mind. "Mr. 
f inley he said. "I'm going to sign with 
the Angels." Other than Rick himself. 
Finley was the first to know. What I'in- 
ley did not know is that Rick had seri- 
ously considered only three teams — the 
Angels, the Yankees and the Cardinals, 
in that order. 

Immediately, after calling Bob Reyn- 
olds in Los Angeles. Rick drove to Mad- 
ison and told Dynie Mansfield of his 
decision. Then Rick flew to Los Angeles 
for his professional debut, and there 
was talk that the Angels might shove 
him into their lineup immediately. "He's 
the most exciting and explosive player 
I've seen in IS years of scouting." said 
the Angels' Nick Kamzic. "The hoy ex- 
udes power," said Reynolds. 

"Now." said Rick Reichardt, in a 
realistic appraisal of the situation, "the 
shix‘ is on the other foot. Now it's me 
who has to be nice to them." ino 

up for the first time end momenlenly 
subdued. Rick stands by his new locker be- 
tween older AngeIsLou Clinton and Joe Adcock. 





A JOYFUL THEME AT THE AAU: 


VV/fA an emphatic victory over a long- 
time tormentor, young Tom O'Hara 
climaxed a meet m which youth, for 
the most part, shouted to be served 
by GWILYM S. BROWN 


W :ieii. like a rising river, an Olympic 
Cianics year rolls around and ihe 
U.S. starts its track-and-field prepara- 
tions in earnest there is no predicting 
where the levee is likely to burst, Be- 
fore one f>Kmriad the country might he 
flooded with enough world-class sprint- 
ers to chase down all Ihe jackrabbits in 
the Southwest, Another lime it might 
be hurdlers, hurdlers enough to staff a 
corps de ballet. 1 his year, as past weeks 
have indicated and as last weekend’s 
National A.\U Championships at Rut- 
gers L'niversilv in New Brunswick. N.J. 
confirmed most emphatically, it is going 
to be niilers. Strong milers. fast niilers 
and. most surprisingly, young, young, 
young milers. 

Three weeks earlier, in Compton, 
Calif. (SI, June 15). eight runners, led by 
l>yrol Burleson and including a 17-year- 
old high school junior, had run a mile 
under four minutes, l.asi week a similar 
group ofcight, this lime led by 21-year- 
old Tom O'Hara and also including the 
same 17-vcar-old high school junior, 
produced an even faster race at the 
Olympic equivalent of the mile, 1.500 
meters. 

For two seasons now O’Hara, freshly 
graduated from Loyola L'niversity in 
Chicago, has churned his miles — at least 
outdoors in Dyro! Burleson's tall and 
slender shadow. Ik had lost to him six 
times in six races. In the A.AU race, how- 
ever. O'Hara resolved to dig hiiivsclf out 
of this vexing rut. 

"l ligured if I was going to beat Burle- 
son this would have to be the race,” he 
said. ”1 rested all week, I pointed for it. 
I peaked for it." 

Trial heals the day before had reduced 
the starting field in the 1.500-meier race 
to nine. At the start O'Hara and Burleson 
both settled back in the middle of the 
pack and followed the fast quarter-mile 
pace (58.3) of a bearded, balding, be- 
spectacled British runner named Peter 
Keeling- On the backstrctch of the third 




V^OUNGER, HIGHER AND FASTER 

WMTID lOOSS I* 


beats Oyrol Burleson (lefl) by six yards and Jim Grelle (center) seven, as 11-year-old Jim Ryun (behind Burleson) crowds into fourth place. 


YOUNGER ANO FASTER 


miurtcr-nMlc lap O'Hara and liiivlcs<.in 
inoNcd up Liuifkly juii olF ihc tcad. and 
then, coming into the start of the (iiuil 
go-round. O'Hara jiimj>cd in from, null- 
ing Burleson along behind hini. I'hev 
lurned into the backsireich and were 
suddenly challenged by a Mil. gangling 
form in orange Jim Ryun. ihe ichita. 
Kans. high school boy who looks more 
like a stork in shorts than the faslc-St 
-scholastic niilcr of a II time. V oiing Ryun 
attempted to push by O'Hara's right 
shoulder, but the leader slipped his throt- 
tle forward a noteh and Ryun slipped 
hack. Rurleson did not, He came up 
to O'Hara on the last turn, and as 
they entered the XO-yard stretch the two 
were abreast but with Burleson gain- 
ing. inch by tenacious inch, with each 
long stride. l or a moment the race 
threatened to become a repetition of 
the pattern that had produced sictory 
for Burleson so many limes before, hut 
suddenly there was an abrupt \ariation. 
Lowering his head and stretching out 
his muscular thighs, O'Hara found a 
new burst of speed and drew away. ,\s 
he reached the finish. O'Hara's arms were 
flung wide and his head held high in a 
gesture of exhilarated triumph. 

was worried hcforc the race," ad- 
mitted the winner later, "but after you 
get beaten so many times you try to 
stop thinking about it. 1 was stronger 
this lime and I used better tactics. " 

"He just walked away from me at the 


end." said Burleson. "It was a great 
w in for Toni." 

tJ'Hara's lime was .V.38.1. a new 
.American record and the fastest 1.500 
meters run in the world this year, and 
if it was a great race for Tom it was also 
a signal achievement for the seven who 
followed him across the finish line. Bur- 
leson. Jim Ore He in third place and Ryun 
111 fourth also bettered the former rec- 
ord. 1 ven North C arolina's Cary \\cis- 
iger. who had held the old record of 
.C.iy.3 but who finished eighth in this 
race in 3;40.‘J. had run the equivalent 
of a .T5S.4 mile. 

Uhile the 1.500-mcier run was a su- 
perb climax, the meet had exciiing mo- 
ments leading up to it. The levee seems 
to be bursting with talent at several 
key points. In the pole vault six men 
bree/cd over the former championship 
record of lb feet 4V^ inches, set a year 
ago by Brian Sternberg, and the winner. 
\ red Hansen of Rice, cleared 17 feel for 
the third lime this year. Randy Matson. 
|y years old and just past his freshman 
year at lexas \&M. won the shotpiit 
with a griint-provoking heave of 64 feel 
I I inches, another meet record. 

"1 quit worrying about trying to finish 
second to Hallas Long." he said, "and 
just tried to beat him. " He beat 1 ong by 
a foot and a half and the seemingly age- 
less Parry D'Brien. who was an Olympic 
champion when Matson was 7 years old, 
by almost four feet. 


Bob Schul. the 2fi-yeai-old Miami 
of Ohio undergraduate, won the 5.(HH) 
meters in 1 3 -.56.2. well over his L .S. rec- 
ord of 1.L.3S but good lime for a hot. 
humid day, Schul's skill as a distance 
i iinner is rather astonishing m that he 
is an asthmatic who must return to the 
dry air of California to do his intensive 
training. I ully as astonishing was the 
fact that he was ciiased hotly across the 
finish line by .Spokane's IS-year-old 
C>ciry I iiidgrcn. who led right up to 
the last half lap. 

"I like to gel out in front so llial I'm 
not behind all those big guys." said Lind- 
gren. who is 5 feel 6 and weighs 120 
pounds. "I don't know much about 
distance running." 

It was a weekend of rejoicing for 
some. I or others, who not so tong ago 
were Olympic hcixies. the franlic ihcnic 
of higher, farther, faster was a trifle un- 
settling. I hat fellow in the sunglasses 
with the glistening black hair .ind the 
shimmering nniscles. for instance. Re- 
member Don Bragg'.’ I our years agi' at 
Rome. Bragg won a gold medal with an 
Olympic record of 15 feet 5 inches in 
the pole vault, last week he sat in a 
lirst-row scat as near as possible to the 
pole-vault pit. vsith his shirt olT. soaking 
up sunshine and the greetings of those 
who knew him as No. I in the antedilu- 
vian age when vaulting poles were made 
of .Swedish steel, instead of fiber glass. 
Bragg regards liber glass as an alTront 


fierce eempelihon produced family comic vignelles: Ralph Boston in a broad-jump pit that seems fitted with waten Buck Kipe with his 



to vaulting technique. He retired from 
competition to watch with disdain as 
others whiplashed to world records ex- 
travagantly beyond Bragg's most ex- 
travagant dreams. He laughed, a irifie 
harshly, when 12 of the entrants in last 
week's meet decided not even to start 
vaulting until the bar had been pushed 
up to 15 feet 6 inches, one inch above 
Bragg's Olympic record. 

Kight vaullcrs cleared 16 feet. At 16 
feet 8 inches Hansen's pole snapped as 
he soared upward on his second jump, 
tuntbling him head over heels into the 
foam rubber pit. He hardly seemed to 
notice. Using a heavier, stronger fiber- 
glass pole, he cleared that height with 
plenty to spare on his last try. Hansen, 
who is 2} and a graduate student at Rice 
University, lends to pose unwittingly 
— at the head of the runway. His lingers 
play with the top few' feet of the pole as 
though it were a piccolo. In his last 
attempt at 17 feet he backed otT the 
runway twice before he finally grabbed 
the pole, hurtled down the runway and 
snapped himself up and over the bar. 

Unhappily, there were signs of tar- 
nish where our track-and-field armor 
i« often the shiniest. In the lOO-melcr 
dash Bob Hayes won in the time of IO..t. 
but was casing up with a pulled ham- 
string muscle in the left leg as he fioaied 
through the tape. He will not compete 
in this week's Olympic trials, but un- 
doubtedly will be invited to the Ihial 


trials in .September. The 400-meler run 
was won in a less-than-sensational 46.0 
by .^O-year-old Mike Larrabec. a Califor- 
nia high school teacher. “1 just came to 
run and have fun." he announced after 
his victory. Another aging winner was 
Hayes Jones. 25. who unretired to win 
the llO-meler high hurdles in a lack- 
luster 13.8. The SOO-meter run went to 
25-ycar-old Jerry Sicbert in 1:47.5. al- 
most two seconds over the seven-year- 
old U.S. record. Where are the Cal- 
houns and I>a\iscs. the Courtneys and 
Sowells of yesteryear? 

And where was Jim Beatty, once this 
country's indomitable distance runner? 
He was a lagging third in the 5.000 
meters, “I'm not so much worried aboiil 
linishing third as in the way I finished 
third." he sighed. “I was absolutely flat. 
I'll work hard tomorrow, then rest and 
hope I have more left for the trials." 

Russia's Valeri Brumcl is not likely to 
be concerned about the winning high- 
jump mark of 7 feet I inch. 4H inches 
under his world mark. The event was won 
by California's Hd Carulhers. with John 
Rambfi and John Thomas placed sec- 
ond and third at the same height due to 
more frequent misses. 

Bostonian Harold Connolly won the 
hammer throw with a line loss of 226 
feet 5'/i inches. "Something lictween 225 
and 2.30 is sure to win the Olympics." 
Connolly said, "but what I'm after is a 
world record." The present one is his 


own. 231 feet 10 inches, but last week 
the second-place tinisher. Ed Burke of 
California, was almost II feel back. In 
Rome. Connolly had an olT day and 
finished eighth. If the U.S. does not 
produce more depth in this event it could 
happen ag;iin. 

Some of the poor performances might 
be attributable to the track, just recently 
laid down in Rutgers University's 22.000- 
seat football stadium. It is cn-tout-cas 
(two-thirds crushed brick, one-third cin- 
der) and was still a trifle loose. "It was 
like running on putTs of smoke." an- 
nounced Sprinter Hayes, But the fast 
times in the 1.500-meter run lend to shift 
the hlume out of the track itself and 
into the feet and legs of those who were 
running over it. Tlie crackling-fast 1 ,5(Xl- 
mclcr run also trumpeted a warning to 
the rest of the running world. 

"How do you keep up'.’" groaned 
former U.S. record-holder Weisiger. 
"f-’our years ago in this race 1 ran 3:44.3 
and linished fourth. I improved that 
time by well over three seconds, and this 
year I tinish eighth." 

Even O'Hara was looking apprehen- 
sively over his shoulder. "That Ryun," 
he said. "I hate to think wlial kind of a 
future he has." 

Why stop at Ryun? The whole U.S. 
has a future at i.500 meters, and for the 
first lime since 1V08 it looks as bright as 
an Olympic medal - maybe even a gold 
one. END 



gUsses askew: Jan Sikorsky's face, violent with determination; two-hme Olympic champion Pfrry O'Brien straining mightily to finish third. 


TIME OF TRIAL FOR ALVIN DARK 

Battling for a pennant with a team that has yet to hit as it should, the San Francisco Giants' manager 
is harassed by persistent rumors that he will be fired by Owner Horace Stoneham by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


S uited up in while bascbull flannels. 

his dark lixrks curling above his 
forehead. Alvin I^ark looks like a cen- 
turion carrying the Roman standard into 
Ciaul- In Ihcdugout. his brown eves pierc- 
ing the lield. he has the look of eagles 
(sec cover). He is a clean-cut. church- 
going. nonswearing Baptist, and every- 
thing about him rcHects the wholesome 
life. 

As a college football player at I.SU 
Dark was a good enough runner to move 
Steve Van Buren to blocking hack. Later 
he was a Marine oflicer. Lor 14 years 
he played shortstop and third base for 
the Braves. Ciiants. Cards. Cubs and 
Phils. Hcwasthccaplainof two pennant- 
winning Giant teams (1951 and 1954). 
and he had a lifetime batting average 
of .289. He always gave his all and then 
some. "Baseball is his life." say.s Lee 
Walls, the Dodger utility man. who 
roomed with Dark for two years on 
the Cubs. "He lives, breathes and talks 
baseball most of the time. Many times 
when he sets hasebaU aside, he tcav^Si 
the Bible." 

Ordinarily. Alvin Dark would be the 
last sort of person to excite rumors, hut 
he is the manager of the San Lrancisco 
Giants, a team that is. perhaps unfairly, 
expected to win the National League 
pennant every year, and ever since the 
Giants moved from New York they have 
been the subject of more "inside" stories, 
gossip and rumors than any other club 
in cither league. 

Pan of the reason for the stories, most 
ofwhich concern a "feud" between Dark 
and Horace Stoneham. the Giants' own- 
er. is that San Francisco is built for gos- 
sip. Perched on a peninsula on the edge 
of the Pacific, the city is separated from 


2ft 


the frantic Fast by 3.000 miles of moun- 
tains. rivers and cornfields, and life is so 
pleasant and hubbub so remote that the 
middle of the country becomes a sort of 
Atlantic Ocean and the East another 
Furopc. San Franciscans understanda- 
bly enjoy discussing the beauties of their 
city, but they also spend a lot of time 
talking about the Ciiants. 

Then there is the Giam front ofiice it- 
self. w hose operations are about as clear, 
to most fans, as the murky dealings of 
a Byzantine court. Not long after the 
GiantsmovedtoSan Francisco. Rill Rig- 
ncy. a kKal hoy. was suddenly fired as 
ntanager during the season, and Clancy 
Sheehan, a scout and crony of Slone- 
hanTs. took his place in a shift that 
struck some people as a palace plot. That 
happened four years ago. but it helped 
fix the image of the Ciiant front ofiice 
in the popular mind. 

Added to all this is the rugged conv 
petition between the two morning news- 
papers — Hearst's E.xuniiuer, the self- 
styled "Mon-ATch of the DAilics." and 
the brash Chronkh-. neither of which 
has been known to play down the sen- 
sational. The Giants have never enjoyed 
the rapport with San Francisco sports- 
writers that had become a journalistic 
tradition back in New York. The re- 
lalionsliip between team and press is 
usually good, but every once in a while 
one of the papers will print a story 
which the players feel is unfair or untrue. 
Dark himself refuses to read anything 
but the box scores in local papers. The 
latest contretemps involves Bob Shaw, a 


WHISTLINC DARK sigiiats fof rolk-rof Boh 
Shaw UrfD. while Chuck Hiller looks on. 




charming and evubcrant relief pitcher 
who also happens to be an avid Ciold- 
water supporter. ("You liberals can't 
hit." he is likely to twit a fellovv pitcher 
in batting practice.) A couple of weeks 
ago Harry Jupiter of the Lxamincr did 
a feature story on Shaw that ran on 


the front page. Shaw was not amused 
and he talked of suing for libel. "I do 
not talk to mjself when I warm up." 
he said, ticking off his grievances, "I do 
not .s;ty. 'I am the greatest.’ mv name 
IS not Cassius and" here Shaw paused 
for breath —"I am uol against NATO!" 


The commonest rumor making the 
rounds now is that I^ark and Sloneham 
are not speaking (one version has it that 
they have not talked to each other in a 
year and a half) and that Dark will 
leave the (iiants before the season end.s. 
livery one involved denies all this strong- 
ly. "All those stories!” exclaims Chub 
l ecney. a vice-president of the club and 
Stoncham’s nephew. "No matter what 
you say you're damned. Ciive a manager 
a vole of confidence and the papers w ill 
say that's the kiss of death. They [Dark 
and Stoneham] talk to one another all 
the time." Sloneham himself says the 
stories arc "ridiculous." "We're on the 
phone all the time." he says. "I've never 
hung around the clubhouse or the bench, 
because I don't think that's part of the 
executive's role in baseball," 

Another rumor, and this one appears 
to have some substance, has it that l>ark. 
who is in the last year of a two-year con- 
tract. will manage Houston nest season. 
It began when Dark announced Iasi w in- 
ter that he was selling his house in .Ather- 
ton, south of San I ranciscoon the penin- 
sula. and that his family was moving 
back to l.akc Charles. La. to be near kin- 
folk. Besides adjoining Dark kinfolk. 
Lake Charles is also near Houston, and 
Paul Richards, the general manager of 
the Colls, has a high regard for Dark. 
In Houston, it is taken for granted that 
Harry Craft, the present manager, will 
not be back next year, barring a spectac- 
ular linish by the team. Sloneham says 
he thinks all this is "a rainy-day story 
the writers dreamed up, The Houston 
people are baseball people, and if they 
were going to get in touch with my man- 
ager. they'd ask me first." Dark simply 
says. "I haven't made any plans for 1965. 
My concern right now is trying to win 
the pennant here." 

Dark constantly mininii/es the impor- 
tance of his role as manager. "I've never 
played for a club where the manager won 
the pennant." he says. "There is no pos- 
sible way for a hall club to win unless 
the material is there. Look at the Yan- 
kees. They won with Biicky Harris, with 
Stengel and Huuk. You get the good 


ALVIN DARK cnntinuni 


ballplayers and lei ihvm do the work.” 

To Dark, there are only two sins a 
ballplayer can commit: not taking care 
of himself and not hustling. ’’You can't 
put brains in a boy's head or give him 
base-running instinct," he says. Dark has 
a private system for rating each player's 
■'intangibles.” A player gets so many 
points, for instance, for a clutch hit or 
for advancing a runner (such as hitting 
to the right side of the infield instead of 
the left to let a runner move from second 
to third I. Conversely, a player w ho misses 
a sign or who overruns a base loses 
points. On the one occasion that Dark 
made his figures public. Willie Mays and 
Jim Davenport s\cre among the highest 
in ‘'iniangihlc'' points (Orlando Cepe- 
da. it was also discovered, had a re- 
markably low score, and the relationship 
between Dark and his big slugger has 
not lieen quite the same since). "There 
are.” says Dark, "winning .275 hitters 
and losing .310 hitters.” Thus, accord- 
ing to Dark, most batting averages are 
"phony.” They do not necessarily indi- 


cate a play er's true abilities or value, and 
Dark discourages the Giants from perus- 
ing the daily publicity release of averages. 
"I don't even let them bring that idiot 
sheet intoourclubhou.se." he says. "There 
should be only one thing on a player's 
mind, and that's w inning." 

Says Ken MacKen/ie. a reliever who 
was once with the Mets. "On the Mets 
there was a lack of pressure. The tough- 
est thing was trying to get up for a game. 
Here no one has to tell you that. On the 
Mets you played for the average. Here 
you sacrifice yourself for the play, for 
the game.” 

To the reporters regularly covering the 
Giants. Dark is known as "the Mad 
Genius" for his tactics on the field. "Dark 
is a 'book' manager to a certain extent." 
says Billy Hoeft. an ex-Giant now with 
the Braves. "But all of a sudden he'll go 
against the book and be successful." 
Dark says. "Baseball is a percentage 
game, but that doesn't mean each per- 
centage is the same every day." 

Perhaps the best example of Dark's 


unorthodoxy txrcurred this year in the 
final game of a three-game scries agjiinst 
the Phillies. The Giants had won the 
first two games and needed a sweep to 
leave town in first place. To anyone re- 
ceiving ticker reports on the change of 
pitchers, it looked as though the Giants 
were getting murdered right from the 
-Start. Dark used four pitchers in the first 
inning. At one point the Phillies had one 
run in. the bases loaded and nobody out. 
But Dark went from Bob Bolin, w ho had 
relieved Starter Bob Hendlcy. to Ken 
MacKen/ic (called in only to face Pinch 
Hitter Wes Covington, who promptly 
ptipped to third), to Gaylord Perry, who 
got the next two outs. The Phillies scored 
only two runs, and the Giants were still 
in (he game. In the lOth the Giants led 
4 3. With (wo out and the tying run on 
third for the Phillies. Dark replaced Bob 
Shaw with Billy Pierce. Again he did the 
unorthodox. He had Pierce intentionally 
pass Richie Allen, putting the wiiiiiiiig 
run on base, to get at John Herrnstein. 
a left-handed hitter. The only pinch hit- 
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ters left on the Phillie bench were left- 
handers, and Pierce got Herrnstein to 
ground out to end the game. For all of 
this maneuvering. Dark made one move 
counter to his usual tactics: the intention- 
al walk to Allen. Ordinarily, Dark tells 
his pitchers not to make a walk look in- 
tentional; he feels that it might rile up 
the next hitter. As a case in point. Dark 
cites an experience involving Cepeda. 
In one series a couple of years ago. the 
Phillies purposely walked Mays three 
times to gel at Cepeda. The next time 
the two teams played. Cepeda drove in 
nine runs. 

Players have great respect for Dark. 
“He has a good idea of w hat he‘s doing 
all the time." says Felipe Alou. cx-CJiant 
now with the Braves. "He can get sore 
like any human being, hut he is a high- 
class man. and I can't say anything but 
good about him." Says Fid Bailey, an- 
other former Giant with the Braves. “I 
enjoyed playing for Dark, If you had a 
problem, he would listen. You wouldn't 
always get your way. hut he'd he fair 
about it. He won't ever ask a guy to do 
something the guy can't do. In a ease 
like mine, he wouldn't have me try to 
steal a base." To which Lee Walls adds. 
"Dark did something as a player that 
only one other man in baseball did to 
my knowledge. When a new man Joined 
the club Alvin would take him out to 
dinner. He wanted to know all about 
this man as a person and as a player. The 
only other man I know w ho did this w as 
Branch Rickey." 

Thus far this year, surprisingly , pitch- 
ing has been the Giants' strong point. 
“The pitching has carried us." Dark 
says, "This is the best pitching we've 
had since I've been with tlic club." Juan 
M'Arichttl. of course. \s tlvi le-Avicv. From 
him it is a quick drop to Jack Sanford 
(good for only six or seven innings) and 
Billy O'Dell (sore arm), but the relief 
pitching has been splendid. Shaw has 
been excellent and Perry brilliant. Perry 
was the winner of the 2J-inning game 
against the Mets, and recently he had a 
streak of 23 scoreless innings. In 51 
innings, he has walked only six. An 
$80,000 bonus player. Perry was some- 
thing of a disappointment until this sea- 
son. and he gives much of the credit for 
his improvement to Shaw , For one thing. 
Shaw told Perry to stand square to the 
hitter— face on — instead of at an angle. 
At an angle. Perry was throwing across 
his body instead of directly at the plate. 
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reflex is a sportsman’s '35'. It goes where 
the action is, with a brilliant Yashinon f/ 1,8 
lens, ultra-fast 1/1000 second shutter and 
coupled CdS meter that practically sees in 
the dark. Add the accessory Yashinon-R 
zoom lens (see photo) and let your ca- 
mera do the running for sports shots like 
you’ve never made before. Your dealer will 
be happy to demonstrate. 


YASHICA INC. 50-17 Queens Blvd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377 Dept. SI 6 



PUTS 



Got » lingering desire to fly? Just see your Piper 
dealer (listed Irt the Yellow Pages) artd tell him 
you’d like to try his Summer Special SS Intro- 
ductory Flight Lesson. He'll put you right in the 
pilot's seat (that's the left side) with an expert 
instructor beside you (don't worry, he has dual 
controls) and you'll do the Hying. First big sur- 
prise. It's so easy, in the brand new Piper 
Cherokee 140 sport/trainer with "total handling 
ease!” And so fascinating, you won't want to 
come down, Simple, step-by-step lessons will 
make you an expert pilot before you know it! 

And then the pleasure of Hying becomes so 


useful, too. In your own Piper, or one rented 
from your dealer just as you tent a car, you cai\ 
start enjoying a new kind of travel ease — for 
business trips or family Jaunts- 

Why pul it off? Your Piper dealer's out at the 
airport ready to serve you. If you don't know his 
name, we'll be glad to advise you and we'll send 
you a new "Learn to Fly" Facts Kit. Just write 
Oept, 7-SI. 


PIPER Aircraft Corporation 

lock Haven. Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla. 


ALVIN DANK .ominunJ 

Except for Mays and Cepeda. the hit- 
ting has been nonexistent. Statistically, 
the Giants were the worst-hitting team 
in the league as of two weeks ago. and 
(hey were next to the worst in fielding. 
Willie McCovc> was hitting .190. Tom 
Haller .210. Chuck Hiller .190 and Har- 
vey Kuenn .220. Outfielder Malty Alou 
and Jose Pagan, the regular shortstop, 
also have been out with injuries, but 
even if the hitting docs come around, 
the Giants will not be devastating, ac- 
cording to Dark. The (iiants. he says, 
are lu t a power club even with Mays, 
Cepeda and McC'ovcy in the lineup. They 
went from power to pitching when they 
traded Alou and Bailey for Shaw and 
Hendley. "VVe're a three- or four-run 
biill club, that’s all." says Dark. 'You 
can't go by the past. We gave up .^0 
home runs to get pitching. \Ne don't 
have live guys in the lineup who arc 
home run hitlers. Twenty homers — 
that's a home run hitler." 



THOUGH HE RARELY REAPS PAPERS, 
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Sirangclv, Dark adds, ihc Giants' 
chances for the pennant liinge on liic 
hitting of t'No players. Jesus Alou. the 
outfielder, and Jim Ray Hart, the rookie 
tliird baseman. "They must play the way 
they did in the minors and hit passably. 
I don't ask for ..11)0. Just around .275 
or .280." Dark sees three other clubs 
contending for the pennant and. like the 
Giants, they all have ifs. "f irst, llic Phil- 
lie.s." he says. "Good, sound, solid ball 
club, if their third baseman [Richie Al- 
len] continues to hit the rest of the sea- 
son the way he has the first third. Ihe 
Dodgers. H Mi'wller and Ortega pitch 
good ball. The Cardinals. H Washburn 
can pitch the way he started last year, 
These are the best-balanced ball clubs 
in the league." 

W in or lose, the Giants can l>e count- 
ed on to proside talk for San f raiicisco. 
AsStonchain himself says, "It might be 
that we re the biggest thing to hit this 
city in a nuittber of years." emo 



DARK TALKS DAILY TO REPORTERS 



Naturally, you’d expect fine sun glasses like famous Ray-Bans to have 
the most flnttoring .styles. And they do... dozens of them for both men 
atid women! However, style is the .seconti reason for buying sun glasses. 
Fir.sf is complete (trotection from tht; glare that brings on eye fatigue. 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses are scientifically designed to filter out poltuiti- 
ally harmful rays while letting cool light in, keeping your eyes com- 
fortable all day long. □ Matched, optically corrected limses are free 
from the objectionable imperfections and distortions so common in so 
many sun glasses. Thi.s advantage is a direct result of Bausch & Lomb's 
unequalled experience in the manufacture of quality eye wear. i , When 
you buy sun gla.sses again, put a realistic value on your ey(!S. Give 
them exclusive Ray-Ban comfort whenever you go outdoors. See Ray- 
Ban Sun Glasses at optical offices, fine 
stores and sport shops. For free style 
folder, write Bausch & Lomb Incorpo- 
rated, Rochester. New York 14002. 




GLASSES BY BAUSCH & LOMB 


U'(?fjr gln.s.ses? Veil enn hove Koy-iJan tansos ground tn your prescri/ition. 



THE SETTING FOR A 
GLORIOUS OLYMPIAD 



DWARFED BY FUJI, A LDNE BOAT BRUISES THE DLYMPID 
SAILING GROUNDS AT ENOSHIMA, THIRTY-SEVEN MILES 
TO THE NORTH TOKYO IS BUILDING FRENZIEDLY TO 
MAKE THE FIRST OLYMPIAD EVER HELD IN ASIA A 
MEMORABLE ONE, WHATTHE OLYMPIC STRUCTURES LOOK 
LIKE NOW, THREE MONTHS BEFORETHE GAMES, IS SHOWN 
IN COLOR ON THE FOLLOWING NINE PAGES. IF THE 
QUALITY OF THE COMPETITION MEASURES UP TO THE 
QUALITY OF THE ARCHITECTURE, IT WILL BE A GREAT 
OLYMPICS INDEED. SINCE TOKYO IS, FOR VISITORS, AS 
DIFFICULT TO COMPREHEND AS THE IDEOGRAM FOR ITS 
NAME (ABOVE), A SIX-PAGE GUIDE SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR AN AMERICAN AT THE GAMES BEGINS ON PAGE 42. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PET6 TURNER 





\T THE EMPTY MAIN STADIUM A GIRL IS MIRRORED ON THE EDGE GF THE GIANT ELLIPSE 


CANTILEVERED PETALS OF CONCRETE CURVE TO SHADE THE ALUMINUM PRESS BOXES AND VIP 




SEATS OF ARCHITECT MASACHIKA MURATA’S SPLENDIO NEW SOCCER STADIUM AT KOMAZAWA 





THE MONUMENTAL SIMPLICITY OF ANCIENT JAPANESE TEMPLES IS EVOKED BY THE ELEGANT 





ROOF OF THE KOMAZAWA WRESTLING GYMNASIUM. DESIGNEO BY YOSHINOBU ASHIHARA 



THE SWIMMING GYM IS TOUR DE FORCE OF KENZO TANGE, JAPAN'S TOP ARCHITECT, ITS ROOF 




IS SHEATHED IN STEEL AND RESTS ON CABLES SUSPENDED BETWEEN TWO GIANT PILLARS 
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TOKYO TRAVEL FACTS FRED R. SMITH 


AT HOME IN 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST ENIGMA 


NO PLACE ON EARTH IS SO BEWILDERING TO THE FOREIGNER AS THE SPRAWLING MASS OF TOKYO. 
AND NO PLACE IMPROVES SO MUCH WITH FAMILIARITY. HERE IS HOW TO START OUT FAMILIAR 


PresimiiibK >iHi b;nc your ikk- 
cib in hand and >our hold and 
lransporialu>n all lonlirmed. M' 
you arc*. b\ chance, a la-»l-nrin- 
ulc siarier. there are Mill hotel 
moms and .lirlinc space asail- 
able ihrounh .American irasel 
agents \sho booked bhseks oV 
both v'di in adsance (SI. Dec. 
23. Idb3i. but tickets (0 the 
Games will be a problem. All 
foreign allotments, including 
lht>se that American 1 \press 
did not sell in the L.S,. were re- 
turned toTokyo on July l.Thcy 
will quickly find takers - when 
tickets went on sale last October 
there were 1.^ applicants for ev- 
ery scat earmarked for Japa- 
nese buyers. 

GfcTTING TO THt GAMtS 
There arc nrore than .30 venues 
for the Olympic programs and, 
while most are k>caicil in To- 
kyo. many arc outside yacht 
racing at I noshima is miles 
to the south, and the ihrcc- 
<iay ci|uestrian events arc '>!) 
miles lo the north in kartii- 
rawa. Some .300 buses will sUiil- 
ile I'roni the princiiMl lokyo ho- 
tels to all the Olympic events, 
and another 115 will take pas- 
sengers iVoni the ships that vvill 
anebor in >okohania. serving 
as tloaiing hotels lor their pas- 
sengers during ihe Ciamcs; (he 
Oriiiiui. the o/ l.iiiilaihl. 

the Kiiulti /.HHi/wraiid the /J'V/- 
:il Mam. I or visitors staying m 
the line resort hotels and inns of 
the I uji-Hakonc-!/ii National 
Patk. .in hour Irom Tokyo. 
Ws*eks of seals wilt be resersed 
on express trams into town 
In Tokyo the whizzing little 


taxis are generally the preferred 
iranspivriaiion for loreigners 
they areehcapand. under most 
circumstances, plentiful. Drivers 
can pick up and discharge pas- 
sengers anywhere except on the 
(iiiiza. where stands are a Untied 
lo ihem. The diixer almost as- 
suredly will neither speak nor 
read f nglish. The way lo han- 
dle that situatiivn is li) obtain 
from your hotel desk cards w nh 
all of your day's destinations 



vviiiten in Japanese including 
ihc card of ihe hotel, to get you 
back home. 

.Sireel names have been intro- 
duced in Tokyo only within the 
last year and at the moment 
only 150 of the thousands of 
streets ha'C been named. Ihe 
average Japanese, even the one 
who lives or keeps shop on a 
particular sireei. has probahly 
not heard that it has been hi>n- 
ored with a n.ime. so any foray 
into Tokyo lias an air of adven- 
ture. And the street names will 
probably fade into oblivion aft- 
er the Olympics. T«>kyo ad- 
dress IS a very strange alTair. 
Mouses arc numbered by age. 
not by civnsceutivc number, for 
example. I hen comes the num- 
ber of the block, then the dis- 
trict or ward, then theciiy. 

Wheii the traffic gets lough, 
as it undoubtedly will during 
the Olympics, ihe fastest way of 
getting around is by clevaicti 
railway or by subway There 


are two railxxay lines of par- 
ticular convenience to Olympic 
V isitors. 1 he Namnte line, as (lie 
map on the previous pages in- 
dicates you can spot the train 
hy its yell*’" coaches loi*ps 
around the entire city, stopping 
al all the main stations along the 
way. The stations arc not only 
in the heart of the districts of 
Tokyo but bear the same names; 
Shinjuku. Shibuya. '3urakucho 
and the like. The Chuo line, 
with orange coaches, runs from 
Tokyo Station, across from the 
lni|>erial Palace, to the western 
suhurbs- All transportation 
moves, in fact, either in con- 
centric circles or radially, out 
from the palace area. Moth rail- 
way lines operate froir.4;.3() a.ni. 
until 12.30 a m. or so. and the 
subw.i>s from 6 a.ni. until mid- 
night. \\ hen you buy your tick- 
et. ask for a subway map chi- 
:n kiiiloun. 

Ihe Meiji Olympic Park, ihc 
mam Olympic site- coniaimng 
the National Stadium (track A 
field, opening ceremonies). Met- 
ropolitan Indoor Pi’ol (vxaiei 
polo), the Metropolitan Gym- 
nasium (gymnastics), the press 
center and Olympie headquar- 
ters is on the C'liiio line. 15 
minutes from Tokyo Station 

Yoyogi Park is the site of the 
Olympic \ illage. Ken/o I ange’s 
siipcrh new National Ciynma- 
siiim (swimming and diving) 
and Annex (basketball), and 
the Shibuya Public H.ill (weight 
lifting). It IS best reached by the 
hamate loop railway, get olVat 
H.irajukii Station. 

Ihe third major complex, in 
Komazawa Sports Park, is ihe 


site of the M>ccer siadium and 
wrestling gym Iviv cafar /ilwln- 
firap/i^ oil piecfiliiii: pufU’W. the 
hivkcy licid and the volleyball 
courts. Take the Vaniate line 
to Shibuya Station and change 
lo special buses that will shui- 
tle between it and Komazawa. 
about half an lunir’s journey in 
all from Tokvis Station. 

Tor all of the events that take 
place outside Tokyo s|iceial re- 
served-scat buses vvill depart 
from the main hotels. The gen- 
eral locations and distances of 
these vemics from the Olympic 
Village are given on the map 
There arc subway or railway con- 
nections to all of them as well; 
see your hotel desk. The easiest 
way to watch the yacht races in 
I noshima Harbor is from t>ne 
of Ihe live s|veei.i(or boats -they 
lake 100 passengers each but are 
already sold out. 

TAKING PART 

Many special enieriainmenisarc 
scheduled during the Dlympics, 
Topping ihc list is Kahuki. one 
hour of which will do more to 
explain the Japanese character 
ihan a week of discussion with 
your Japanese friends. During 
October. Tokyo's famed Kabu- 
kiza will present several of the 
more spcetacular items in its rep- 
ertoire. meluding 7'/ic Tu/e n) 
the 47 Raiiiii. A combination of 
dr.im.i, iliincc and oiscr.i. Kabii- 
ki represents the epiionic of Jap- 
anese theater. I irsi-elass scats, 
reserved for foreigners, will lie 
equipped with earphones with si- 
multaneous translations in l.ng- 
lish. Trench and -Spanish. There 
are also programs in Tnglish 
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contuiniiig explanaiions of (he 
plots. If you study up in advance, 
you w-ill not miss a trick. 

From Oct. 9 to Oct. 19, in ad- 
dition to the regular matinee and 
evening performances, at 1 1 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., the Kabukiza will 
have late-night performances, 
each show consisting of two typ- 
ical dance numbers and a per- 
formance of a representative 
Bunraku puppet show. In addi- 
tion to seeing the 10 p.m. show, 
patrons can visit the backstage 
dressing rooms to watch the 
Kabuki performers apply their 
makeup. Kabuki tickets cost 
from Si to S5. 

More perplexing to the Amer- 
ican visitor, perhaps, but nearly 
as colorful, is No. a classical- 
style dance-drama performed in 
a manner completely unchanged 
for MX) years. Wearing stylized 
masks, some of which are cen- 
turies old. the performers move 
at an agonizingly slow pace 
through the dramas, most of 
which have Buddhist themes. 
Every little movement has a 
meaning of its own in No. so 
_ watch for that symbolic twig of 
bambiso grass, which shows that 
the holder is in a frenzy, or the 
folding fan. which can mean ei- 
ther a writing brush, a wine boi- 
^ tie. a cup, a dipper or a sword. 
You figure it out. There will be 
special performances of No in 
(X'lober at the Hoshokai Thea- 
ter and the Kanze Kaikan. 

Special performances of the 
Biigaku lImperialCourt dances) 
and Ciagaku (Impeiiiil Court 
music) will be given at the To- 
kyo Metropolitan Festival Hall 



in Ueno Park, along with dem- 
onstrations of classical and folk 
dances, Hugaku and Gagaku cun 
rarely be seen. Bugaku is given 
only tw ice a year at Meiji Shrine 
in Tokyo, and Gagaku perform- 
ances by the Imperial Court Or- 
chestra arc open to the public 
only twice a year, so these Olym- 
pic performances represent an 
extraordinary opportunity. Both 


the dances and music are virtual- 
ly unchanged from the form in 
which they originated in north- 
ern China and Mongolia some 
1,500 years ago. 

•At the Kokusai. on the other 
hand, there is a faithful repro- 
duction of Radio City Music 
Hall circa 19.^5. with a line of 
Rockcttclikc dancers called the 
Atomic Girls. Kokusai is a train- 
ing school for one of the large 
motion picture companies. It 
has music and dancing, very lit- 
tle dialogue, and elaborate and 
gimmicky stage devices. Its Au- 
tumn Dance, w hieh w ill be play- 
ing in October, features a tire 
scene the equal of the most elab- 
orate spectacles of the Paris Op- 
era. Tickets cost S2 or S3. 

In addition to the events at 
the Games themselves, there will 
be a series of demonstrations of 
traditional Japanese sports, most 
of which derive from martial 
exercises. Kendo, or Japanese 
fencing, and kyudo. a stylized 
form of archery, will be per- 
formed at the new Nippem Budo- 
kan Hall, built oppiisticthc Impe- 
rial Palace grounds fur judo com- 
petitions during the Games. 

In kendo the opponents use 
bambtvo swords. Everything is 
slash and batter, the liner points 
of Western fencing having gone 
by the board. Banned by the 
U.S. (Kreupalion as too milita- 
ristic. it is making a big come- 
back now among college youth 
and IS even getting a few adher- 
ents among the coeds. In addi- 
tion to the Olympic demonstra- 
tions, you can see teams from the 
universities in their own fencing 
halls— cull the All-Japan Kendo 
Association for information. 

Judo will be an oflicial Olym- 
pic sport for the first time in To- 
kyo and can be seen during the 
competitions. It is a derivative 
of jujitsu, which has been ptipu- 
lar since the 17th century in Ja- 
pan, but is basically a martial art. 
The present style of sporting 
judo was developed in the late 
19th century. It is both a means 
of defense and a form of exer- 
cise. and is considered an excel- 
lent way to cultivate mental dis- 
cipline. In addition to (he offi- 
cial Olympic judo competitions 
in the new Budokan there will 
be other demonstrations at the 


Mecca of judo, the Kodokan. 
near Suidobashi Station. Here 
American visitors can lake judo 
lessons from Fnglish-spcaking 
teachers— the ladies are just as 
welcome as the men. Foreign- 
ers' practice hours arc from 5:30 
to 7:30 on Monday. Wednesday 
and Friday evenings and from 
3:30 to 4:30 on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Sumo, the Japanese form of 
wrestling, descended from Mon- 
golian wrestling, is not ordinar- 
ily held in October in Tokyo, but 
there will be demonstrations 
during the Olympics. Site of the 
matches is not yet set. 'Tickets 



are hard to get for sumo: ask 
your hotel to get them for you. 

Western-style sports arc more 
popular today among young Jap- 
anese than the traditional ones 
described above. Baseball leads 
in number of fans. Tokyo alone 
has four professional teams, the 
most outstanding of which are 
the Giants and the Myers. The 
season will end early this year, 
just before the Oly mpics begin 
on Oct. 10. The live daily Fng- 
lish-language newspapers carry 
complete schedules, and tickets 
may be obtained at the baseball 
parks on arrival. The biggest sta- 
diums are Korakuen.ncarSuidtv 
bashi Station on the elevated 
C'huo line, and the Tokyo Base- 
ball Stadiunt in Minami Senju. 

As a part of the Olympics 
festivities, on (Xt. 11 there will 
be an exhibition game of base- 
ball at Meiji Olympic Park base- 
ball stadium between all-star 
Japanese and American amateur 
teams. 

Horse races are run daily ex- 
cept Wednesday at the Oi Race 
Course in Samezu-machi. about 
10 miles south of the city center. 
At two other courses. Fuchu 
and Nakayamn. there are races 
Saturday, Sunday and on most 
national holidays. The govern- 


meni-eonirolled betting system 
is a complicated one. somewhat 
resembling the multiple bets in a 
daily double. No one at the 
courses speaks English, sv> go 
with a Japanese friend or in- 
terpreter. You will not even be 
able to find the right windows 
without assistance. 

For the participant, Tokyo 
has many spoils facilities, some 
of them very expensive, others 
as cheap as they arc crowded. 
You can play lawn tennis at 
the Tamagawa public courts, 
way out on the Tama River. It 
is more convenient to arrange 
through your hotel to take out 
a temporary membership in the 
Tokyo Lawn Tennis Club or 
get guest privileges at the Pal- 
ace Tennis Clubon the Imperial 
Palace grounds. 

Bowling is the hottest new 
sports fad in Japan, and Tokyo 
has the biggest bowling center in 
the world, with 120 lanes. This 
monster. the Shinagawa Bowling 
Center, is open until 3 in the 
morning. It aiiracts, in addition 
to serious bowlers, a good many 
beatniks and nightclub ho.stesscs 
after the clubs have closed. Other 
bowling lanes where a little Eng- 
lish is spoken include the Tokyo 
Bowling Center, right next to 
Meiji Olympic Park. Tokyo Bowl 
at Tokyo Tower and the Kora- 
kuen Bowling Arena in Kora- 
kuen Park. Reservations are nec- 
essary. especially at night. All of 
these places have restaurants and 
bars, but the fotnl is not recom- 
mended. Bowling costs a steep 
(>0c to SI a line. 

Public golf courses arc scarce 
and arc liKated far from down- 
town Tokyo's expensive real es- 
tate. but driving ranges are scat- 
tered throughout (he city. Most 
convenient is the Shiha Park 
range in front of the Tokyo 
Prince Motel. A bisx of balls will 
cost about 75c‘. The nearest pub- 
lic courses arc in Yomiuriland 
and in Enoshima, a 90-minuic 
train ride stmth of town. The 
best way to play golf is to take a 
weekend away from Tokyo at 
one of the excellent resort ho- 
tels in (he mountains near Lake 
Hakone. The best hotel in (he 
area is the Fujiya in Miyanoshi- 
ta, the oldest Western-style ho- 
tel in all Japan. Guests there 
. nntlniicd 
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play goir.u ihc Scngoku course, 
abiuii a 20-niiniite ilri'c from 
l)ic hotel- The hotel also has an 
annev across from the eoursc- 

Thc Japanese <»/«»■<>. or honor- 
able bath, is as misunderstood by 
the foreigners as the geisha. If 
you are expecting to lind ci'cdu- 
eational dipping, you will base 
to trasel into the backwoods, 
where 20lh century nnues base 
not caught up with this ancient 
Japanese custom as they ha\e in 
the sophist icatesl ensitonment 
of the capital. 

In preparation for the Olym- 
pics, the lady members of the 
Diet have demanded that To- 
kyo’s Turkish baths, fantous 
during the (X;cupaiion, he puri- 
lied. The bathhouse owners in- 
terpret this to mean they must 
eliminate the small cubicles in 
which the weary sisitor could 
have his back scrubbed, bake in 
a steam bos and be massaged by 
a personable young lady attend- 
ant. Now all one cun do in u 
bathhouse is take a bath. More 
respectable institutions, w hich 
have everything from Finnish 
sauna rooms to electric massage 
tables, include the Tokyo f)nsen 
in Higashi-Gin/a and the Grand 
Same in Shinjuku. Prices range 
from 4(lr for the large public 
bath to S-.RO for a massage and 
private room. 

Sightseeing highlights of To- 
kyo include some of the old 
standbys, but many of them 
should be ignored. High on the 
list to be avoided is the Imperial 



Palace you cannot see it any- 
way. and you vvill pass ilsgates. 
the only part of the palace worth 
seeing, almi'si daily. The Na- 
ii(>nal Diet building is an ugly 
chunk of eonereie. and Tokyo 
Tower.a copy of the f.iffel Tow- 
er. is really only useful as a land- 
mark to give you some idea of 
what section of ti>wn you are in 
- and you can asccml only one- 
fifth of its l.l 10 feet. 

Worth seeing are the ,\sakusa 


Kannon Temple, with rows of 
tiny shops lining its approaches; 
the Meiji Shrine, which is newly 
rebuilt since the war. but in 
faithful Shinto style; and Ueno 
Park, with its many fine mu- 
seums. its /oo. a monorail ride 
and crowds of rustic, trans- 
planted country boys and girls, 
seeking a bn of green in the be- 
wilderment of Tokyo. 

A visit to the Tsukiji tish and 
vegetable market is a Tokyo c\- 
pcrience as fascinating as is Les 
Halles in Paris. You can go as 
early as 5 u.m. or as late as 10 
a.m.. but the earlier the better. 
With some of Tokyo’s nightspots 
oV>cn until 4 a.m., you can wind 
up a heavy night on the town at 
the lish market, where you will 
lind cleanliness to the pthnt of 
fetishism and little if any smell. 
T he Japanese respect for quality 
ingredients will make some hard- 
lo-lakc ideas about Japanese 
ftuul mttre appealing. Agents of 
the better Tokyo restaurants 
come daily to bid for the finest 
fish and vegetables, and they ev- 
aminc every single item before 
it goes to the auction block. 

EATING IN TOKYO 
1 he cuisine of .kipan is a great 
deal more varied than the aver- 
age Westerner thinks, ^'ou may 
overcome your notion that suki- 
yaki and tempura are palatahle 
foods and raw fish is not. One 
of ihc pleasures of a visit to 
Tokyo is discovering how much 
variety and subtlety evisis in the 
Japanese cuisine. Sukiyaki is a 
dish of choice, thinly sliced beef, 
onions, vegelabicsand beancurd. 
the whole sauteed in an iron skil- 
let at your table in a mixture of 
sov sauce, sake, water and stigar- 
It is best if eaten with chopsticks, 
each mouthful dippcil in raw 
egg. and accompanied by one 
of the eveellent Japanese beers, 
such as Kirin. Asahior Sap|H>ro. 
The best sukiyaki restaurants 
are Yugiri and Okahan in the 
Gin/a area. 

Tempura is fish, shrimp or 
vegetables the freshest of the 
season dipped piece by piece 
into a light hatter made with 
wheat (lour and then fried quick- 
ly in hot oil by a chef sealed be- 
hind a counter facing the guests. 

Tempura goes best with sake. 


vshich is generally served hot. 
One of the best tempura restau- 
rants is Ten-Iehi. hut you will 
find others all over town. 

Grilled chicken and game arc 
also (xipular. Yakitirri. which 
means grilled poultry, is found 
in small restaurants and street 
stalls all over the city. It consists 
of small pieces of chicken grilled 
over charcoal on a bamboo twig. 
One notable vakilori restaurant 
is Isehiro in the Kyobashi area. 

In October. Tokyo’s game- 
food restaurants will be special- 
izing in phcas;ini and venison 
grilled over charcoal bra/iers. 
Game food is called okaribayaki. 
a word that means "roasting in 
the hunting held.” and the best- 
known game resiaiirani is Aka- 
bane. Hcer giK's welt with both 
the grilled chicken and game. 

A good one-dish meal- par- 
ticularly good late in the eve- 
ning - is mi/utaki, which con- 
sists of a big pot of fish-base 
broth in which are steamed 
chicken, noodles, lish. potatiH's 
and vegetables, all eaten directly 
from the pot with chopsticks. 
Jisaku is the place for nii/uiaki. 

.A unique restaurant in Tokyo, 
the kakuman m koppongi. spe- 
cializes in ishivaki. or cooking 
on hot, thin stones. Steaks, 
chops, game and vegetables have 
anentirely diMerentllavoreooked 
this way in this charming place. 

The best steaks in Tokyo are 
found at one of the several steel- 
plate restaurants that have de- 
veloped in (he last 10 years. 
Kobe beef- proKibly the world’s 
best is grilled, along with bean 
sprouts and chopped onions, on 
a steel grill in front of you Mi- 
sono in .Akasaka is a steel-plate 
resiaiirani very popular with 
Americans in Tokyo. It also is 
capable of a creditable martini. 

In October many foods prized 
by the Japanese are in season. 
The gingko nut and the pine 
mushroom will show up in vari- 
ous restaurants, cooked in dif- 
ferent ways as perfect accom- 
paniments to one of the loveliest 
of Japanese seasons. Hut only 
specialized restaurants serve one 
food that fJetober brings: the 
fugii. or poisonous blow fish. The 
cooks who prepare this highly 
prized seafood have to go to 
slKviul schools to insure the safe- 


ty of their customers. The trick 
is in the removal of the poison 
glands, Sakuma is the oldest es- 
tablished fugu house. 

Most .Americans would rath- 
er lake their risks w iih a cooked 



blowtish than eat any lish raw. 
but raw tish, or sashimi fresh 
from the sea, sliced paper-thin 
and dipped in soy and a bit of 
horseradish- is a true delicacy, 
[.can tuna and v\hiictish are 
good choices for sashimi initi- 
ates; there is no hint of fishiness 
about them, just the clean taste 
of the sea. Sushi is another and 
perhaps easier way to start out 
on raw lish. Sushi is a hall of 
tigliilv vinegared cold rice, of- 
ten wrapiX'd in thin leaves of 
dried seaweed, lopixd by a thin 
slice of tuna or other fish (or 
with eiieumber or a pickled veg- 
etable!. There arc sushi bars ev- 
erywhere. I iiher s;ike or beer 
completes the snack, 

In addition to the restaurants 
that specialize in one branch or 
another of Japanese cuisine, 
there are also restaurants where 
you can get the whole variety - 
or at least a good part of it at 
a sitting. These arc the leading 
restaurants of Tokyo -and the 
most expensive. They are like 
private clubs, and most of them 
do not cater to foreigners. It is 
necessary to have a Japanese 
friend arrange an evening for 
you in one of these esl.iblish- 
menis. The cost will be as much 
as SJO per person and vsill in- 
clude a dozen courses of exqui- 
sitely served food plus enlertaiii- 
meni by geisha. Three restau- 
rants m this category which have 
had at least limited experience in 
dealing with foreigners are Miia. 
near Yanagibashi. and Naka- 
gawa and Ka/uo, both in Aka- 
saka. Ask your hotel manage- 
ment to help with arrangements 
if you do not have a Japanese 
friend to do so. 


Natiirully, in the world's larg- 
est city you cun also cat in many 
languages. Francc-ya is the best 
French restaurant, but it is tiny 
and hard to get into. The Cres- 
cent is also good. The Italian 
Garden and Chianti serve rea- 
sonable approximations of Ital- 
ian food, and there are many 
good Chinese restaurants. The 
best Americanized or Continen- 
tal fo(»d is in the better hotels. 
The Keyaki Grill of the Hilton 
has excellent service and food. 
At the Imperial. Prunier is a 
close approximation of the great 
Prunier fish restaurants of Lon- 
don and Paris, and the hand- 
some Grill is one of the most 
popular dining places for the 
American and European colony. 
Even mediocre French wines 
cost upward of SH) per bottle 
and most Japanese wine is un- 
drinkable. Two exceptions arc 
the Sadoya Company's Chateau 
Brillant— a kind of Bordeaux— 
and a good Bordeaux made by 
Mercian. They will cost about 
S3. 50 to S4.50 per bottle in 
a restaurant — if you can find 
them. The best restaurants 
would much rather sell you im- 
ported wine. 

NIGHT OWLINB 
Tokyo is one of the five or six 
place.s in the world where you 
can spend endless amusing eve- 
nings on the town without re- 
peating yourself. Forget about 
such serious Western entertain- 
ments as opera and ballet— the 
local products are not worth 
seeing — but if you like gim- 
micks, gaudy shows and organ- 
ized jollity, you will love Tokyo. 
Night life in Tokyo, keyed to a 
spendthrift Japanese expense- 
account philosophy and to the 
Oriental custom of the hostess, 
is expensive. The hostesses are 
often the most beautiful and 
charming Japanese women you 
will sec, and if one should Join 
you to keep you company, like 
a modern-day geisha, you pay 
for her drinks and often for her 
time as well. The fact that there 
arc hostesses in a place— as there 
arc in most clubs and many bars 
—should not keep you from tak- 
ing your wife there. She is wel- 
come in all respectable places. 

The Mikado is the most fa- 


mous of all of Tokyo's night- 
clubs, a wild Oriental copy of 
the Lido in Paris. There are no 
hostesses there, but a 90-ntinutc 
show with dancing fountains. 
.3-1) movies combined with a 
stage show consisting of dozens 
of dancing seminudes and Mad- 
ame Butterfly throwing balliHms 
from an aerial birdcage. Resist 
the waiter's attempt to force a 
menu on you. The fo«.Hl is about 
the worst in Tokyo. Use up 
your S7.50-pcr-pcrson minimum 
on drinks or dessert and coffee. 
Shows arc .it 6:30 and 8:30. 

There are many more intimate 
nightclubs, with dancing, small 
floor shows and hostesses. The 
best of these is the Copacabana, 
which has an excellent restau- 
rant upstairs. The Little Club, 
handily open until 3 a.m. Gets- 
usekai (sounds like guess a 
.sky) is a new place abounding 
in vulgarity but boasting a lot 
of pretty girls and an unusual 
price system: everything, from 
the cover charge to the best 
Scotch to a boiled egg. is 7(K) 
yen- about $2. Crown, on the 



Ginza, is a favorite with well- 
heeled Japanese businessmen, 
and there are two or three Amer- 
ican girls us exotic hostesses. 
Club Marunouchi is an after- 
hours place (legal closing time 
is 2 a.m.). and it may be raided 
when you are there— it often is. 
but customers are never booked 
or questioned. Enter by the front 
dtvor before midnight and leave 
by the back any time before 
4 a.m. It has a passable strip 
show, intelligent hostesses and 
good late suppers. Show Boat, 
near Shimbashi. is strictly corn- 
ball. You are piped aboard this 
gigantic replica of a Mississippi 
riverboai, your empty glasses 
arc picked up by a girl driving a 
miniature train and the band- 
stand goes up and down an ele- 
vator shaft. 

There arc more bars in Tokyo 
than in any other city in the 
world— 8.000 is the latest esti- 
mate. The top hostess bars arc 


Lc Rat Mort, the Vogue, the 
Gordon on the Ginza and the 
Club Douce in Akasaka. All 
arc expensive and elegant. More 
earthy arc the Club Bohemian 
—which considers itself a Left 
Bank hoite — the Lady Fair and 
the New Yorker. 

More fun. perhaps, are the 
little burs where the bar girls 
play guitars and sing in English. 
Spanish or Japanese. T ry Pocota 
on the Ginza or Pokan in Aka- 
saka. Miyoshi. near Shinjuku 
Station, features Japanese folk- 
music sing-alongs. Kikyo is a 
bar that fascinated Robert Ken- 
nedy on his 1962 trip to Tokyo. 
It features sake in barrels, wait- 
ers dressed like laborers and a 
headwnitcr who speaks no Eng- 
lish but loves Americans. If you 
like the bizarre, try to see one 
of the bars with military themes, 
but they do not usually welcome 
single foreign tourists. If you do 
get in. you will be pronounced 
a POW and escorted by a “sol- 
dier" past a sand-bagged band- 
stand to your table and intro- 
duced to your "nurse" or host- 
ess. Typical of these is the Ren- 
dezvous in Shimbashi. 

Up the ladder considerably is 
the Starlight Lounge on top of 
the Hotel Okiira. with a pano- 
ramic view of Tokyo— much 
better by night than day — and 
a small combo. 

As everywhere, the best en- 
icriainmcni in town is likely to 
be the people themselves, and 
the place to find them is in To- 
kyo's equivalent of London's 
pub— a Suntory bar. All .Sun- 
tory bars arc independently 
owned and must meet very high 
standards of price, honesty and 
cleanliness to carry the franchise 
of the giant Sumory Ltd. dis- 
tillery. You can always be sure 
of good inexpensive drinks and 
giH>d company in a Suntory bar. 
If you are alone, the chances arc 
that the fellow on the next stool 
will try to practice his English 
on you. and this chummincss 
frequently leads to the foreigner's 
being taken around town to 
places he would never find on 
his own. If you have any doubts 
abt^ut teaming up with a stran- 
ger. ask the bartender, who will 
give you a straight answer. Sun- 
tory whisky resembles Ameri- 


can blended whisky— best is 
Old Suntory at 70r a shot. Im- 
ported liquor is very expensive 
—Johnny Walker Black Label 
costs S20 at the corner market. 
S2,50 a drink. 

The musical coffee bar is a 
booming Tokyo institution, at 
its best in the early morning 
hours. From the fabulous to the 
simple, all the coffee shops fea- 
ture music and serve alcoholic 
and soft drinks in addition to 
coffee. There are many coffee 
shops that play only classical 
music on hi-fi systems and a 
large number of others devoted 
to jazz. Most fun arc (he ones 
with live bands. At Yie Lai .Shan 
in Shimbashi, for instance, the 
orchestra travels up and down 
the four stories on two giant 
screws. Tennessee ispcopicd w iih 
teen-agers listening to twist mu- 
sic. The hands change constant- 
ly. and you will find several imi- 
tations of Elvis, still the most 
popular foreign singer in Japan. 
The world's noisiest coffee shop 
is the Albion— it features girls 
w ho tw ist to the music but never 
sit down with the customers. 
When they light your cigarette, 
they keep on twisting. 

At the end of a late night, the 
best place to find u \S'cstcin- 
stylc snack is on Higashigaicn- 
dori— a street called 15th Street 
by the foreign colony. Best plac- 
es are Rosier. Hamburger Inn, 
Tom's and Leo's. Or try the 
Japancsc-stylc snacks at a num- 
ber of friendly spots around 
town which specialize in sake. 
scafiHid and camaraderie. Tsuta 
in Yolsuya has delicious sa/uc, 
or shellfish, and Naruyama, near 
Yasukuni shrine, operated by a 
former sumo champion, special- 
izes in uni — sea urchin, oysters 
and sake. 

A good place for scrambled 
eggs and coffee — or a nightcap 
—is Tokyo's only sidewalk cafe, 
the Champs Elysccs, It is almost 
always glassed in because of the 
weather or the dust from the 
busy street. Young actors and 
actresses come here to attract 
the aiieniion of visiting pro- 
ducers from Asia's largest TV 
studio, which is situated nearby. 
The Champs Elysccs. next to 
the Hotel New Japan, is open 
until 3 a.m, Stiyonarti. END 
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PEOPLE 


•'There is too nuich imtH)riuiKC 
pliiccd on winning." said spt>rls- 
carenthiisiasl and hoi piloi Bar- 
ry Goldwalcr. Bin the from- 
running Republican candidate 
for nomination was not setting 
up an alibi for possible defeat 
at the consention in San Fran- 
cisco: he was talking about par- 
ticipation in sports, •'It’s got- 
ten." siiid Barry, "so you nearly 
base to be a professional to play 
anywhere." 

Good old .Silver has long since 
gone to that great pasture in the 
sky and Tonio is oil' somew here 
clipping coupons, but e'en in 
rclircnieni Bruce Beumcr. the 
last of the Lone Rangers (radio 
variety), can still cry "Hi Ho 
Silver!" and get an answer. In 
the corral of his l(K»-acrc breed- 
ing ranch in Michigan, Silver's 
Pride, the 2(>-year-old scion of 
the equine star, happily munches 
hay and trots around regularly 
to be saddled by his master for 
a ride into the sunset. 

Looking like a living odds-on 
bet, 5-foot-2-inch Harness Driv- 
er George Sholly and 7-fool-l- 
inch \Mlt C humberlain stood side 
by .side and beamed at Wilt's 2- 
year-old pacer, Rivallime. whom 
George had just driven to his 



tifth victory in live starts in Lib- 
erty Bell Park's Independence 
Pace. "I've been messing around 
with pacers for years." said hap- 
py Warrior Wilt, "but this is my 
lirsl real giK>d one." 

It was a Tcsas-iypc story, even 
though it hapix’ned in Missis- 
sippi. Texas Football Coach 
Darrell Royal and Mississippi 
State University Athletic Direc- 
tor >' adc Walker decided rath- 
er irritably to cal! off their golf 
match because of darkness after 
14 hours of play and Ml holes. 
During the tirsl three rounds, 
neither of the two old Oklaho- 
ma teammates had strayed out 
of the low 7tls, 

Lver since she picked up a set 
of men's clubs and learned the 
game, golf has done nothing but 
interfere with the true career of 
.\pril .March (nee Velma Fern 
Butler), a 12-handtcap attrac- 
tion at New York's off-Broad- 
way noslalgical Thi\ ll«v Buf 
If-ique. "Nowadays." complains 
April, "when I gel written up. it 
is usually about my golf [hvUn^ 
left] and hardly ever about my 
being a stripper [hehny rif!/ii]." 

The President of the U.S. feels 
secure enough to leave his hot 



line behind in the Vk'hiic House 
when he plays golf. But when 
General I'honias S. Power, the 
Commander in Chief of SAC, 
gives onto the course he carries 
his phone with him. putting ii 
down only to swing, l.ast week 
at the Oirmi Air Force Base 
course in Omaha the ll-handi- 
cap golfer (who is also a black- 
belt juiloka) received two calls. 
"Thai's nothing. We're usually 
interrupted more than that." 
said his play ing partner, a three- 
star general who presumably has 
not seen /Jr. Sirangcluyy. 

A conlirmed water rat. .Author 
Richard Bisscll dragged his pa- 
tient wife Marian off the eoin- 
fonable quarterdeck of their 
houseboat So Bottom to board 
his lug. Cou! Qiiveit. for a ihrce- 
crafi Mississippi River race 
off Dubuque. Iowa. I'he eager 
Qiwvn chugged into an early 
lead but. six miles and min- 
utes later, she crossed the line 
second by Id lengths to The 
A/rtM. which, when not racing, 
pulls sand and gravel up the riv- 
er. "ANe'll win next year." s;iid 
Mrs. Bissell cheerfully. "Fhis 
IS gonna cost me a lot of mon- 
ey ."groaned her crestfallen hus- 
band. "Now I'll have to buy 
new engines.” 

Onetime Welterweight Cham- 
pion Kid (iaviliin is reportedly 
serving a live-year term in Ha- 
vana's La Cubafta Fortress for 
an unnamed political offense. 
W'liat w.ishc up to.’ Who knows'.’ 
But soon after Gavilan left the 
ring he became a dedicated 
member of Jehovah's Witnesses 
and went back to Cuba to preach 
ihc Gospel. A sect that refuses 
even to salute the Flag of a free 
republic is not likely to find 
much favor in Castro's Cuba, 

Leaving the F’hiladciphia Or- 
chestra to work out by itself for 
.1 moment. Concert Master \n- 
slid Brusilow rushed over to 
supervise a practice session of 
his second concern - the llrst- 
place Cheltenham Township 
(Pa.i little League baseball 
team. Unfortunately, the Peli- 
cans' rehearsal was marred by 


at least one sour note. "He fields 
well enough, but his hatting is 
far from good." said Musician- 
Manager Brusilow. after watch- 
ing his son David strike out for 
the second time. "I think he 
spends too much time at home 
practicing on his fiddle . " 
Palsy-walsy old Nikita Khru- 
shchev likes VO show that he's 
every body's Friend. .And how bet- 
ter to do It than to join his bud- 
dies in their favorive sports'! In 
Yugoslav ia. for instance, he went 
shooting with President I'lio. In 
Hungary he hiked with Premier 
Kucliir. In F.gypi he lished with 
President Nasser and last week 
in Sweden he was at it again. 
\\ bile Premier Tage Krianiler 
made himself comfortable in the 
stern of a dinghy, the jolly Red 
crewman reached for the oars 
anti rowed .UK) yurtls across hts 
host's private lake. 

Sports-wise London newspaix'r- 
men asked newly ned Sir Frank 
I'aekcr. whose (iretvl was the 
most recent unsuccessful chal- 
lenger for the America's Cup, 
if his new bride shared his en- 
thusiasm for boats. "She doesn't 
know the sharp end from the 
blunt end." responded the 57- 
ycar-tvld Aussie yachtsman. 
"She is strictly ornamental. 
And." he added thoughtfully, 
"a very good cook." 

Pro gtilfers .Jay and Lionel He- 
bert failed to make the cut at the 
U.S. Open, but they got u plate- 
tul of C ongressional cold cuts in 
partial compensation when their 
namesake. Representative F. Ftl- 
ward llehcTi of New Orleans, 
invited them for a lunch in a 
House dining roimi. 

In Madison. N.J .Mrs. (icral- 
dinc Kockcfelltr Dedge s 4‘> 
dogs (mostly iX'digreedt gob- 
ble up S5(),IKK) worth if choice 
meats a year. Her ci*urt-appoinl- 
ed guardians tried to cut the 
hill to S14.(KH) a year, but Su- 
perior Court Judge Skard J. 
Herbert ruled thai the S3-vear- 
old heiress' pets should con- 
tinue to live if the style to which 
she has allowed them to grow 
accustomed. 
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KEN VENTURI 
WINS THE 
USGA OPEN 
WITH GREAT NEW 
REGISTERED ROYAL! 




Victory in the 64th National Open of the U.S. Golf 
Association was a team effort— a great professional 
teamed with a great golf ball. 

The new Royal is that kind of a ball, so clearly supe- 
rior that now every Royal is registered. 

It takes 9 days, 85 separate operations, plus hours 
of exhaustive tests to build a ball good enough to 
register. The Royal Registered seal and number are 
your guarantee that the ball you play has met the 
highest quality standards ever set for a golf ball. 
The tournament-winning Registered Royal is sold 
only by your golf professional. Buy it. Play it, It's 
built to go the distance. 
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BOXING / Tex Maule 


A fight in Sweden between 
boxing’s forgotten men 

Floyd Patterson, In near oblivion since his two tights with Sonny 
Liston, will be through for keeps if he loses to the 'new' Eddie Machen 


The winner of the light between i d- 
* die Machen and i losd Patterson in 
Stockholm this Sunday may be the tirsi 
man to challenge Cassius Clay for the 
heavyweight chanip:onship. The loser, 
quite possibly, w ill never light again, and 
the loser, most probably, will be Moyd 
Patterson. I'atierson. after two brief and 
disastrous appearances against Sonny 
Liston, won a notably unimpressive vic- 
tory over Same Amonti in StiKkholm 
on January 6. He needs a win against 
Machen to prove that he is a competent 
enough challenger for Clay . Machen. at 
31. is making a belated comeback after 
having been sidelined for a year by a 
nervous breakdown brought on in al- 
most equal measure by financial trouble 
and the frustrations of a boxing ctireer 
that often brought him to the brink of 
a championship tight without ever pul- 
ling him in the ring with a champion. 

As the two men prepared for the bout 
last week, it was Machen who seemed 
the more confident and in the better 
frame of mind. "I been waiting seven 
years for Patterson." he said cheerfully. 
"It has been a very long time and. quite 
naturally. I became impatient. But I ful- 
ly believe that I am ready. I have viewed 
several motion pictures of Patterson and 
of course I have seen him tight, and I am 
sure 1 can defeat him." 

He was in the living room of a small 
suite in the comfortable .Apollonia Hotel 
in Stixrkholm. where he has lived since 
the first of June. "Moyd u.sed to say I 
was an IBC tighter and for that reason 
he declined to meet me in the ring. That 
was when he was with Cus D'Amalo. 
and there were quite a few IBC fighters 
around. At least what he called IBC. 
which was the s;ime thing as good." 
Machen looked at his hands, inspecting 
carefully manicured nails. "Quite natu- 


rally. I am not underestimating Lloyd." 
he said. "He is a very good man." 

Patterson is training in Ronneby. a 
resort town on the southern coast of 
Sweden, about 300 miles from Stock- 
holm. Not far from Ronneby. in Den- 
mark. is hisinore. where Hamlet played 
out his tragedy. Elsinore would have 
been a good camp for Patterson. With- 
drawn and introspective, he works out 
in a warehouse that was converted into 
a gym by Dan Llorio. his trainer. His 
workoutsarealtended by standing-room- 
only crowds of Swedes w ho cheer every 
time he lays a glove on one of his spar- 
ring partners, but Patterson's face never 
changes expression. 

Dne day last week he boxed three 
rounds one each with Clreatest Craw- 
ford. Shotgun Shelton and his brother 
Ray- to the intense delight of the spec- 
tators. After he had finished sparring, he 
punched the light bag brielly. stopping 
once to beckon to one of his trainers, 
who trotted over quickly. "Air." said 
Patterson. The trainer trotted back to 
his equipment bag and returned with a 
bicycle pump with which he inflated the 
punching bag a bit more. Patterson fin- 
ished his workout and the crowd cheered 
lustily. He ducked his head in acknowl- 
edgment and left the arena, having said 
one word during the 30-odd minutes he 
had worked out. 

"He is in a much better mood than he 
was before the Liston lights." insisted 
IXtn Llorio. who has been Patterson's 
trainer for 12 years. "I can tell by the 
way he works and by the way he runs. 
He ain't training any dilTerent, because 
why should he? But he is happier." 

Patterson has broken his routine sever- 
al times to appear in small towns around 
Ronneby to make luncheon talks, at one 
of which he told the audience that he 


would like to live in Sweden six numths 
of the year after he retires. He spends 
some of his time looking at movies of 
Machen's tight with Hurricane Jackson. 
He has sent movies of his last fight with 
Ingemar Johannson and his light with 
Roy Harris to the Machen camp. 

"If Patterson is looking to see the 
same Machen as fought Jackson, he's 
going to be surprised." said Al Silvani. 
who has been training Machen since Au- 
gust of last year. "I been working with 
Eddie for a year, but I used to watch 
him a long time before that. I see him 
tight guys like Zora I ollcv. He stands 
hack all the time. He yabs. He don't go 
in underneath. 1 say to myself, what is 
this? If this boy can go inside, if he can 
be aggressive, who is going to beat him? 
No one. that's who." 

Silvani was in the small room he oc- 
cupies in the .Apollonia and he got up 
from his chair. "He was lighting straight 
up with a stitT left leg." he said. "Like 
this." He stood up straight with a slitT 
left leg. "He couldn't move in and bob 
and weave and rip and tear underneath. 
V'ou got to get down a little to do that, 
and you got to bend your left leg to get 
down. So when Walter MinskolT got Ed- 
die's contract and asked me to train him. 
1 was very happy to." 

He sat down. "1 didn't come on strong 
with Eddie." he said. "I had him for 
three months, when he was first coming 
back from his trouble, before he ever 
went into the ring with anyone. 1 didn't 
let on like I was the big nvan knew ev- 
erything. Everybody in his own mind, he 
is a superior person, so you don't start 
off by telling him. look I know every- 
thing and you don't know nothing. So 
I moved very gentle w ith Eddie and final- 
ly I says to him. 'Eddie, why don't you 
move in underneath and fight on the in- 
side?' And he says to me with his own 
mouth. ‘Al. I don't know the moves.' So 
I taught him the moves. I didn't change 
his style because he has got a good style 
and a great left hook, but I give him 
some moves so he can go underneath and 
become aggressive." 

Silvani made Machen spar with only 
one glove while he was learning to hook 
to the body with the left and to hook off 
a jab. Then he look off the left glove 
and put one on Che right hand and 
went over the right-hand moves. 
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MACHEN'S MANAGER Wiilicr Minskolf (left) and bald Vince C'orretiti hel[>ed rehabiliiaie 
1 ddie after his nersous breakdown, arc w iih him in Stockholm for his bout with I’alterson. 


“It wasn't hard." Silvani explained, 
■'i.ddie's got the feet. Me moves his feet 
good and that's where it starts. The 
hands follow the feet. You got to be 
able to move on >our feet and stay on 
balance, and Kddic could do that. He 
is a good athlete." 

.\1achcn has had live fights since 
MinskolT and Silvani came into the pic- 
ture and he has won all live bv knock- 


outs. “I feel better now." he said in 
Sweden last week. "I think Ivetter. I 
don't remember the bad time very well. 
They tell me about it. but I don't re- 
member." Vince Correnli. vvho owns a 
car-wash business in San I rancisco and 
10' , of Machen. is one of the people 
who can tell Hddie about it. "I've know n 
liddie 10 years." he said in Machen's 
dressing room in a gymnasium at Solna, 


a suburb of Stockholm. •‘He used to 
come into my place, and wc got to be 
real good friends. And then this one 
afternoon he comes in. lie looks wor- 
ried. Eddie was one of Sid Ilaherty's 
lighters, never saw any money, got 
lights on too short notice, and now it is 
just before C hristmas and 1 know he 
ha.sn't got any money, but I don't know 
how worried he is. So wc talk in my 
ollice a little while. Then I get a call and 
I've got to go out back for a while, and 
when I gel back to ilic office l■■ddic is 
gone. Me went otT in my car. but 1 al- 
ways let him use it. so I don't think any- 
thing about it. Then, about an hour 
later, f get a call and this cop says. 
'Do you know Eddie Machen?' and I 
say. 'Yes.'" Machen had taken Cor- 
rcnti’.s wliitc Chevrolet convertible and 
started for Redding. Calif., where he 
was raised, in the glove compartment 
of the car was a pistol: Correnti is a 
deputy sheriff with a permit to carry 
the gun. When the car ran out of gas. 
Eddie found the pistol and lircd three 
shots out of it into an embankment 
beside the road, although now he divesn'i 
remember doing that. A pas-sing motor- 
ist heard the shots and called the police. 
When they arrived. Machen was sitting 
quietly in the car. the pistol on the seat 
beside him. and he told the police. "I'm 
thinking of killing niyscir." 

"They look me to Napa for observa- 
tion." Machen said in Sweden. "I don't 
rentember any of this. Vince came to 
see me. and someone said I talked to 
JiK' Louis and Archie Moore, but I don't 
remember any of it. I know 1 needed 
S3.000 and it was Christmas time and I 
couldn't get it and I couldn't sleep. 1 
couldn't sleep after they started taking 
care of me. either. 1 couldn't relax. I 
felt like I had to go and go. And then 
they gave me the electric treatment." 

Machen recovered quickly from the 
breakdown. Walter MinskofT and his 
brother, who are building contractors 
and real estate dealers in Los Angeles 
and New York, bought uphis contract in 
partnership with Correnli. and Machen's 
linancial problems were over, since the 
Mmskoffs pay him Sl.OtX) per month 
against his earnings. Under .Silvani he 
gained contidence as a lighter as well. 
"When I was younger. I got in bad," 
Machen said. "1 got in with some bud 
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EXCLAMATION POINT . . . used at the end 
of a sentence . . . denotes excitement . . , the kind 
you feel when you drink a bottle of LABATT’S 
PILSENER LAGER BEER or INDIA PALE ALE. 
Yes, just like an exclamation point, LADATT’S 
prize winning brews add meaning to a meal. 
Why not punctuate your pleasure with 
LABATT'S? It's an expression of importance! 


IMPORTED 


Pilsener Beer 

India Pale Ale Laban ItnptPiim Inc., Cufialo, N.Y. 

Browed and Ixittlod in (?anada! 


Most professionals 
will tell you they use the 
Nikon F because of the 
remarkable quality 
of its lenses. 


(They give other reasons, too.) 

NIKON F world’s finest 35mm reflex. At your Nikon dealer, or write Dept. S I-7M 
NIKON INC. ni FIFTH AVENu£ NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK Subsidiary ot Ehrenreicb Pnoto-Optical Industries. Inc. 
See Nikon at the World's Fan Jaoan Pavilion 


BOXING .onlhimtl 

people. There was a ring of us. and ^^e 
took turns robbing places. Wc had a 
big siKer barrel gun and people remem- 
bered it and we got caught. se\cn times 
altogether. And then Solcdad. and I 
spent three years there." Machen was 
23 when he ssas released from prison at 
Solcdad. and he began fighting then. 
He talks frankly about prison and about 
his nervous breakdown. "Now I feel 
belter and stronger and surer of myself- 
I urn not confused." 

In the heart of Stockholm, surround- 
ed h> friends and newfound well-wish- 
ers. Eddie Machen giKs about his busi- 
ness cheerfully and calmly . "This is one 
I don’t got to worry about." said Al Sil- 
vani. "I had Tami Mauriello, you know. 
A great tighter, 1 used to say to him. 
‘Tami. it ain't the punches in the ring 
makes a lighter punchy. It’s the laps on 
the back from his friends, all those peo- 
ple hilling him on the back say ingyou'rc 
the greatest, buddy . hen he loses, they 
all go away.' Tami comes to workouts 
with six. eight people. I say. Tami, what's 
this'? You got to work.' He says. 'Al. 
they're my friends.' In a little while the 
friends pat him on the back so much he 
can't gel his breath. But fiddic. he’s been 
there, that ain’t going to happen to him" 

But fights, of course, arc won in the 
ring. In Ronneby against mediocre spar- 
ring partners. Patterson was the sttme 
Patterson. He has an unfortunate habit 
of planting himself flat-footed against 
ah attack or when he is going to launch 
an offense. This habit cost him two 
knockouts at the hands of Liston and 
knockdowns at the hands of far less 
talented fighters like Roy Harris and 
‘Pete Radcmachcr. He has little ability 
to move on his feet. ("He is fast from 
the waist up. but not from waist down." 
said Machen.) He cannot move lateral- 
ly. so that he will not be able to slide 
away from Machen's left hook or from 
his strong right hand. Patterson has 
quick hands and a quick head in avoid- 
ing punches, hut he tends to depend too 
much on his hands and his head and not 
enough on his feet. 

finally, he has the most grievous of 
faults in a heavyweight he gets knocked 
down. "I got a stronger head." stiid 
Machen. who has been kntKkcd otf his 
feet only once (by iohansson in the 
first round when Machen came into the 
ring cold). "1 got a better head. Quite 
naturally, you got to be a better man in 
the ring with a strong head." cno 




ROWING/T’om C. Brody 


Four X eight = crew of the decade 


At first it seemed that no boat In the U.S. could catch up to Harvard. Then California's sturdy oarsmen 
rowed out of the West looking every bit as good. Now suddenly there are four crews of Olympic caliber 


A crew like thal conies along once in 
'' a decade."said Pennsylvania's Row- 
ing Coach Joe Burk u month ago after 
watching the Harvard varsity eight pull 
away from every crew it rowed against. 
At that lime most eastern coaches were 
inclined to agree with Burk that Harvard 
was the best ever — but that was before 
any of them had seen California. 

There had. of course, been rumors 
from the West Coast that a remarkable 
boatload from the University of Cali- 
fornia had been passing flotsam, swift 
lish and rival boats as if il were diesel 
powered. But il was not until California 
came to Syracuse. N.Y. two weeks ago 
and. using short, crisp strokes- -.19 of 
them each minute — rowed away from 
some of the best eastern boats in the 
IRA Championships on Onondaga Lake 
that there was reason to believe Harvard 
might have a real rival. To rephrase 
Penn's Burk, il began to seem as though 
crews like that come along twice in a 
decade and. apparently, at the same lime. 

Nevt week, as the U.S. Olympic trials 
get going on New York City's Pelham 
Bay. the experts are beginning to sus- 
pect they may have to increase their esti- 
mate of the number of Olympic-caliber 
crews lo three or four as two sleepers 
from the Schuylkill River make their 
strength known. One of these is the vet- 
eran Vesper Boat Club a virtually new 
oullil since Bill Stowe joined it at stroke. 
The other is Jw Burk’s own extracurricu- 
lar crew, the College Boat Club of Penn- 
sylvania. This boatload, which Penn's 
coach has been quietly marshaling on 
the banks of the Schuylkill since early 
spring, has consistently beaten his col- 
lege crew by about three lengths over 
the Olympic distance — u margin. Burk 
notes happily, exactly equal to that by 
which Harvard beat Pennsylvania in the 
Adams Cup race. 

The do/cn other boats involved in the 
trials may Just as well stay home. When 
the trials are over, one of the four just 
listed will certainly have proved itself 


the authentic btiat of the decade and 
he on its way to Tokyo. Which one it 
will he. not even Joe Burk dares say. 
“i np a coin," he suggested the other 
day, "They're all that good." And be- 
cause they are that good, the United 
States probably will win back in Tokyo 
the place il lost in 1960 as the top row ing 
country in the world. 

for 40 years helling ag.iinsi an Ameri- 
can cight-oared crew in Olympic compe- 
lilioii was like betting against the Yan- 
kees, but as Robert Harroii, former as- 
sistant to the president at Columbia 
and an old crew buff, points out. the 
natural by-product of success is eompla- 


cency. That complacency was shattered 
in Rome, when Ciermany's Rat/eburg 
Rowing Club trounced America’s entry 
— a much-touted Navy crew. This was 
followed by a series of similar calamities 
as American crews faced other Eiuropcan 
competition. After the initial shiK’k wore 
olf. U.S. coaches began to study the new 
rigs, stubby blades and high-s|>ced strok- 
ing of the foreign crews. It was a ty pe of 
row ing that had the old school harumph- 
ing in their alumni dinner soup. But w hile 
they harumphed, coaches like Harvard’s 
Harry Parker. Penn's Burk and Califor- 
nia's Jim Lemmon were sending to I'ng- 
land and Germany for shovel oars, and 



THE QOLOEN BEARS CAUNCHEO THEIR OLYMPIC THREAT AT THE IRA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
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GUARANTEED^ 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 
PROTECTION! 



Desenex^ 

Selected for Use by 

U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM! 


'I'ho />/< '( iiliiiii «tl coiiuiKioiis At li- 
IfU'V I'ooi - with i^^ itiatMi-niiiK 
itch, l)li.'.U‘i-s :iihI >))rca(lii>;i ii-rila- 
lioii — is ahno.'i as imiioriam as 
its trcalnu'iu: in the locker rtKiiii 
tn- at home, it can spread like 
wildlirel 

’t’oiir of)vious choice: I )i:si;\i;\. 
the Ileal nu'iit most often leeoiu- 
iiiended and [irescrilied liy tloe- 
lors. I-’or /H(77 itM' I)i;si;m:x 
Powder atul Aerosol dailv. Por 
hciiiiiK i>i. I)i;si;\i:\ Pou<Ier diir- 
inir flay, I)I':si;m;\ Ointmeiii at 
niydit. Ilealinji is rapidly proinoi- 
ed: eoiitaj-don clieeked. '(Jnaran- 
teed 10 work, or maker will rel'iind 
money. W'l'S [’harinaei'iitieals. 
Poehe.Nler, X. 1 Idii:;. 

COMPOUNDED WITH UNDECrtfNfC ACID. 
A STANDARD ATHLtTe'S fOOT 

TRlAWm USED BY U.S. ARMED FORCES 

Desenex- 


ROWING -i.xwl 

indoctrinating their oarsmen in the the- 
ory of the high stroke. As Hurron notes, 
a new philosophy of simple speed and en- 
durance. that had already been put to 
good use by nnddle-di.stancc runners 
was absolutely necessary. 

"Proracc strategy in a 2.000-nictcr 
race is tor the birds," I larron says. "X'ou 
row as high and as fast as you can w ith- 
out losing control of blades, power and 
slides, Then you row even faster." Tor 
the crews that used this tactic, the elfect 
was startling. 

Uurk. the most ardent proponent of 
this exacting approach, was unable to 
use it with his l*ennsyl\ania crew simply 
because it was too ditlicull for them, fiut 
Rurk knew oarsmen who had manned 
his shells in recent years and had the 
strength and skill to master it. flub 
crews are often scolTcd at by the college 
crowd, which feels that any new crew 
worth its salt must Iv neck deep in ivy. 
But the men who have won scats in 
Burk's club boat are not old codgers 
taking an ixtcasional spin up the -Sehuyl- 
kill for exercise. They arc, for the most 
part, the cream of Burk's Penn crews since 

1959. And though they are now profes- 
sionally involved In soldiering, leaching 
and other vi,>cations. they are more ma- 
ture. stronger and more poised than the 
college boys and — according to Burk 
"deadly serious." 

California's often irascible Jim Lem- 
mon IS a couch equally anxious to redress 
U-S, honor at Tokyo. "Damn it all. why 
don't you writers stop calling our style 
Kuropcan." he snapped at reporters in 
a hi of patriotic fervor last week, "fall 
it the Joe Burk style. He's been using 
it for years.” 

Lemmon hasn't been so peevish since 

1960. a year his C alifornia crew came 
hast to annihilate the IRA tield — which 
may augur well for C alifornui. That year, 
l.emmon's crew lost out in the Olympic 
trials to Navy, a b<iat they had already 
beaten more than once. 

Smaller than the football tyfics that 
I emmon usually brings Hast, the cur- 
rent California crew is modeled in style 
and build even closer to the Ral/eburg- 
ers than Harvard, though Lemmon in- 
sists that he has never seen tlie (iermanv 
row. The new crop of Californians lacks 
the elegant precision displayed by Har- 
vard. Sprinting over the last 5(X) meters 
in the IR.A at 41 strokes a minute, they 
looked to observers like men frantically 
warding off a swarm of angry wasps, but 
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the observers also noticed that the Bcars's 
gold-lipped blades were not just nniking 
passes at the surface of Onondaga I ake. 
as many oars do when swept too fast. 
They were digging in deep and crisp. 
"Any boat that can row 41 strokes a 
minute- and with power doesn't need 
precision." '>.iid one coach. "All it needs 
is a (inish line.” 

While California was star tling the 1 u'l 
at Onondaga, Harvard was otT at New 
London rowing a private and one-sided 
race against its old adversary Yale over a 
four-mile course- a course more than 
iw ice as long as the ( )ly mpic 2.000 meters. 
Could they get in shape for this long race 
and then get back in trim for the sliortcr 
distuiKC? The answer, from at least one 
authority. Bob Harron. was a resound- 
ing yes. "Tlie mileage Harvard put under 
its boat and the long trials over the four- 
mile course, he says, "niuy have given 
this Crimson crew even more power, 
str.iking rhythm and condition." 

Twice in the X'ale race Harvard uii- 
li/ed a "big twenty'' 20 power strokes 
designed to pull a boat away from an 
opponent in the heart of a race. Usually 
a crew will use 10 such strokes. The fact 
that Harvard used twice that number, 
and twice in the same race, gives some 
indication what it is capable of. "Wc 
had to prolit from it." Harvard's coach 
says, "Wc adjusted very well to the long- 
er distance and we didn't lose any speed." 
A relaxed, eager crew, the Harvard oars- 
men themselves are conlident of beating 
the California boat, not in spite of the 
four-mile race but because of it. As rival 
Joe Burk said recently, "Remember, a 
change of pace usually help' any athlete. 
You can go stale from doing the same 
thing over and over." 

All year long. Harvard's nnwt etVective 
ploy has been to Jump away to a quick 
lead. In a 2.tXX)-nieter race, the result is 
often determined right there. "But we 
got away faster against Yale ihiin we did 
at the tiastern Sprints," said Parker, 
"which pleases me greatly." This kind of 
spirit will he invaluable against Califor- 
nia. which also habitually geC otT to a 
quick start. 

I or those who like to find the key to 
the future in subtler ways, the most sig- 
nilieant signpost may lie in the fact that 
at Red Top, Harvard's tamed crew train- 
ing headquarters in New London, the bat- 
tle cry- for the lirsi lime in 11.^ years 
of Harvard rowing is no longer "Beat 
>alc!" It is "Win the Olympics!" ino 


Don t take it from us. 
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\J» PERFORMANCE: 

"The R-8's we have examined 
closely are all extremely well made 
and carelully put toRethei ' 
"The handling qualities are 
fantastic . - Rond d: Track 
“Here you have a ear free of 
handling vices, which can be 
pushed to limits that some will 
never approach. . . ." 

-Sporit Car Graphic 
"This four-door family sedan is no 
racing car. but it certainly 
handles like one." 

Motor Trend 


• AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION:* 

. . combines the advantages of automatic shifting 
with practicality of the standard transmission." 

—Sleerini Wheel 

^ Optiorurl. Alto nvailablr 


Here’s what the experts say about 


the Renault R-8. 


SEATING: 
"The front seats are really superb . . . 
absolutely the best in their class. ..big. 
and soft, and club-chair commodious 
— Car and Driver Yearbook 
The vinyl-covered seats merit special 

"...the frotit scats have extra foam 
rubber padding on their sides, 
tiich gives a genuine armchair 
effect." Road St Track 


0 

BRAKES; 

“Braking was. as might be expected 
with discs all around, excellent and 
free from fade, even during the 
steepest descents in the mountains." 

- Car and Driver 
"No grab, no slide, no sweat, but 
marvelous deceleration from the 

Science dc Mechanics 



to any of the 500 Renault dealers and 


This is the Renault R-8. 

We think it’s the best car in its class. 


Don't take it from us. Don't even take it from the experts. Come down 
take a test drive. That way you can take it from yourself. 

For Oiersea's rilorfr'*'..0'', eo''t»<t Of o* tCC dea’.e's C' Rv-* O.ei'-eii 




GEORGE AND 
HIS BUDDIES 

■ Top ri>v» {Irfi w right): 
I.OM Vkith Randolph Scott, 
Willie Mays. Gary Player, 
Tom Harmon and the l^uke 
of Windsor. 

■ Second row: with Bing 
Crosby, Dean Martin, Jim 
Garner, Arnold Palmer and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

■ Third row: with Wilt 
Chamberlain, Willie Shoe- 
maker, Eddie Arcaro, Frank 
Sinatra and Jack Nicklaus. 

■ Fourth row: with Louclla 
Parsons. Bob Hope, Jayne 
Mansfield, Johnny Weiss- 
muller and George Gobcl. 

■ Bottom row: with V\'aftcr 
Winchell, Ray Ryan, Jimmy 
Demaret and Rodger Ward, 
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The ehuUient man ai left selling all those celehriiies at 
ease is George I.on'. an ever-present hut still mysterious 
Jigare on the pro golf tour who has eoiupiereJ two of 
life's sterner ehaHenges—how to survive lavishly without 
working and how to putt b> DAN JENKINS 

A HIGH KIND 
OF LOW LIFE 


In professional lournament golf ihc clubhouse veranda can he a 
noteworthy blend of rumble seat, wax museum, promenade deck, 
theater wings and courthouse steps. As the tour moves from one 
Crystal Rancho Happy Avocado Creek Country Club to another, 
the verandas undergo some severe botanical changes— for exam- 
ple. palm trees become pines and vice vcrsii— but the human plant 
life remains practically changeless. Except for the occasional in- 
trusion of a spectator, fully equipped with binoculars, periscope, 
chair seat, transistor and hoi dog. and the almost invariable pres- 
ence of at least one young girl in Capri pants beneath a large 
straw bonnet, Ihc regular veranda slanders comprise a remark- 
ably homogeneous and identifiable part of golf. They are the in- 
group. style-casual, up-scale, hanging-in. cooling-it businessmen 
of the game. And as they spread across the lawn, ga/ing toward 
the nearest leader board while a tournament progresses, they arc 
not unlike a cluster of military commanders watching the glow 
of shelllirc from a distant valley. 

To almost anyone who knows the difference between a Black 
Dot and a Titleist, the faces of these fringe personalities look as 
familiar us casual water, but only the true insider will be able to 
identify them by name, to know that the stocky, pink-faced man 
in the dark suit with his hands folded behind him. the 
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LOW'S HIGH l.IKL 

one telling Sam Snead stories, is F red 
Corcoran. Snead's lifelong agent; to 
know that the tall, l^lond fellow talking 
to Winnie Palmer is Mark McCormack, 
the Cleveland lawyer and agent for golfs 
Big Three: to know J. Edwin Curler of 
the H oiUI Series of GoU: FFob Rickev. 
ihe Brunsw ick-Mac(«regor vice-presi- 
dent: Ernie Sabayrac. the golf equip- 
menl distribulor; Rob Drum, the free- 
lance promoter; Jim Gaquin. the PGA 
lournament manager. And it takes an 
iiisidei. too. to know the name that 
goes w ith the most familiar face of them 
all. the one belonging to a man called 
Bubble Head, a man w ho is always there 
and is never doing any thing. 

On or off the verandas, the man with 
the nickname that annoys him is Cieorge 
Low — stand-around champion of two 
decades. America's guest, comedian, con- 
sultant. inventor of the overlapping grip 
for a beer can and. of foremost impor- 
tance. a man \\ho has conquered the 
two hardest things in life — how to putt 
(belter than anyone else ever) and how 
to live luxuriously without an income. 

For nearly 20 years George Low has 
been the vaguest, most mysterious figure 
in all of golf. Usually decorated in a 
plaid jacket, his tall (6 feet 2). heavy 
(240 pounds) bgure and his solemn, 
deeply tanned, immobile countenance 
have been seen around tournaments for 
so long that in those rare instanceswhen 
he is not present sponsors have a tend- 
ency to get unsettled. W hen the Western 
Open was held at the Field Club in 
l*iiisburgh in 1959. George did not re- 
veal himself until the final round. A 
friend on the committee scolded him 
about Iveing lardy and giving the event 
a bad name. Cieorge said. "VSell. you 
got to understand that a man who don't 
have to be hack to bis office for .10 years 
is sometimes gonna be lax." 

The only office that George l ow has 
ever really had is the trunk of someone's 
automobile, which, if he borrows it for 
long, begins to look like a rummage sale 
of golf clubs, clothes and photo albums. 
For most of his 52 years George's home 
has been a convertible couch in a friend's 
living room, a rollawav bed in a friend's 
hotel room or. when he's "going good." 
the vacant wing of a friend's mansion. 
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But always these places have been where 
the sunshine is. If that docs not always 
turn out to be the PC«A tour, it quite 
often will be Palm Springs. Calif.. Phoe- 
nix, Ari?. or Miami Springs. I'la. 

"Wherever." says Cieorge. "some rich 
guy's got a bed and a kind heart. F.very- 
body ain't an if-come." that being a 
Cieorge l.ow expression, borrowed from 
the language of the dice tables, to de- 
scribe someone who rates somewhere 
between phony and stingy. "I got to be 
where it's warm." says George, "because 
1 can't afford no overcoat." 

If a person is "straight." which is to 
Cieorge a man who manages to hold 
down a steady, respectable job. it may 
seem that Low's existence is mostly a 
matter of survival. But he has never 
thought of it quite that way. Gn the 
contrary. Cieorge has always lived com- 
fortably. and often far better than al- 
most any "straight" who rides a commut- 
er train or even purchases clubhouse 
badges for everyone in his factory. 

The main reason why Cieorge Low has 
been able to survive in reasonable splen- 
dor is that he has one of those personal- 
ities that appeal to gentlemen of means. 
He has a sense of humor that makes him 
one of the great put-down artists of his 
age. an unobirvtsivc manner for being 


"around" and not bothering anyone and 
a crashing basic honesty, all of which 
can add up to good company. Aside 
from these things. Cieorge knows as 
much about golf as anyone, and a lot of 
gentlemen of means like to play golf, ap- 
parently while being pul dovvn unobtru- 
sively. honestly and without being un- 
duly bothered. 

Among the celebrities who have dem- 
onstrated that they enjoy Cieorge's com- 
pany, and have therefore been his happy 
hosts, are. just to touch on four diFTcr- 
ent sports. Jimmy Demaret. W illie ShcK*- 
maker ("the best little man who ever 
played the game"). Horace Stoneham. 
the owner of the San Francisco Giants, 
and Del Miller, one of the biggest men 
in harness racing. Cieorge has Novem- 
bered with Stoneham near Phoenix, he 
has Christmased with Demaret in Hous- 
ton and he Ivas sscckdavcd with Shoe- 
maker. Miller and many other people 
while wandering off from his "steady 
Job" on the golf tour. Paul Cirossingcr. 
of the resort of that name in the Cats- 
kills. is the man who nicknamed George 
"America's guest." and then, of course, 
prov ided a "freebie," or free room. Bob 
Johnson, when ho was president of Roo- 
sevelt Raceway outside New York City, 
saivl it perfectly for all of George's hosts 


HOW GtORGE LOW HITS HIS PUTTS 


Cieorge Low considers hinisell' golf's 
greatesi putter, and he mosi likeh is. He 
is not keen on giving out demits about 
his system — not for Free, at least — but 
he will offer some advice, "tverybodv 
has a different putting problem.' he 
says. there arc certain basics, 

"In pulling, the best thing you can 
have is a quick left wrist. That makes 
you lake the club head hack on the in- 
side. Most of your weight ought to l>c 
on the left fool for good balance. An- 
other important thing is to keep both 
thumbs squarely on the grip for the 
right feci. 

"The feel of the dub may be the most 
important thing of all. When you reach 
in your pv'eket for a coin, the last thing 
that touches the coin is vour thumb. 
You use it to roll s'ui the coin. It's the 
most sensitive Imgcr. That’s why you 
grip the putter with both thumbs on top 
of the handle. 

"After you get the feet of the club. 


Ihe thing to do is be sure you get a giHul. 
solid rap on the ball when you putt ii. 
And there's only one way to be sure of 
doing that. Take the dub back on the 
inside— like opening a door— and then 
forward. When you open a diwr. you 
lake it back slow. When you dose the 
dtK)r, that is the way the putter should 
meet the hall. 

"The worst way for the beginner to 
pull is to jab at the ball. You'll sec some 
of the pros jab it because they gel on so 
many bad greens. I'hen there are a couple 
of them that jab on any green. Billy 
Casper is a jabber and so is Boh Ros- 
burg. and they are pretty gm»d putters. 
But there are exceptions to everything. 
Besides, they jab the same way every 
lime, which is the real key to putting, 
anyhow. Consistency. That's why I'm 
gonna beat everybody. I'm gonna hii il 
the same way every time, and ihey'rc 
not. And if we putt long enough for the 
luck to scare off'. I got to be the winner. " 


one c\cnin(! \\hcii Lo%v kepi nuking 
Johnson for nnother SlOO lo buy drinks 
for everyone al a Halm Springs party. 
"Just asstx.*iating with Cicorge Low.” 
siiid Johnson, "is better than having a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating.” 

One freebie wasespeeially pleasant for 
(ieorge just last winter. Says George: 
"Me and Rosburg [Ftob] was in at Julie 
London's in Palm Springs for no." And 
he adds. "Aou can't beat ihai price. 
Bobby Troup, her husband, is a friend 
of Rosburg and let him in. and 1 lei my- 
self in." 

All of this helps make absoluicly clear 
(.icorge's uncomplicated philosophy of 
life, or ralhcr his blueprinl for leading 
a life of ease. "There ain't no point loaf- 
ing with a broke, because nothing falls 
off." he says. "The only time I pick up 
a check is to hand it to somebody." 
This, for Cicorge. sharply divides the 
world into two distinct categories of 
people— those who "come up." or pay. 
and those who "plead the l iflh" when 
the tab apiicars. 

Since everyone who knows George 
knows him well enough to keep his ptsek- 
ethmik either handy or hidden, there arc 
never any surprises or embarrassing sit- 
uations. If (ieorge comes along, you pre- 
pare to pay oryou prepare lo leave. "It's 
an honor to pick up my check. " says 
Cici*rgc. "How many true celebrities do 
yovi know? Anyhow, if you plead the 
Kifth. I'll go find a live one." 

If a man has a reputation for being 
anything less than a wild sitender. 
George Low will playfully put him down 
publicly as a "careful student of the dol- 
lar." which, for one example, is the way 
he likes to describe Sam Snead. "When 
I dine with Mr. Snead he always sug- 
gests that I oriler as if I was expecting to 
pay for it myself." says (ieorge. "There 
are many great destroyers of money, hut 
Mr. Snead is not one of them." 

Standing on a veranda with I ow at a 
tournament is stimulating. If one of the 
players on the tour strolls by. say Al 
Besselink. and needles him with some- 
thing like. "1 oan me 50. Rubble." the 
guttural l.ow reply will be, "Thai's like 
scm.ing lettuce by rabbit." If another 
playc" comes along, siiy Billy Maxwell, 
and s;ivs. "1 wish I had your energy." 


(ieorge may sity. "I wish I had a nx-’k in 
each hand so's I could throw 'em at you." 

Not all of (icorge's remarksaredirect- 
edat the players. If the tournament chair- 
man happens along and wonders about 
the size of the gallery. George will cheer 
him up by remarking. "I seen more peo- 
ple on the back of a motorcycle." Once 
when Bing Crosby told Low that he 
could get him a room at the IX'I Monte 
Lodge during the Crosby tournament at 
a good rate. George said. "Thanks a lot. 
Can I loan you a dime lo Jtiark your golf 
ball?" Watching the scorecard in front 
of the Oesert Innat Las N’egas two years 
ago. George noticed that Arnold Palmer 
had just shot a 9. a 7 and a 5 on succes- 
sive holes. He turned quietly to Wilbur 
Clark, part owner of the Desert Inn, 
and said. "That's 21. pay him." Outside 
the Augusta National clubhouse last 
April during the Masters, Low called 
over to I PI Columnist Oscar Fraley, 
with whom he enjoys arguing, and Sind. 
"1 hear you didn't start no light last 
night. Where'd you stay, in a room full 
of nuns?” And once when someone asked 
(ieorge how he enjoyed sharing a hotel 
riH>ni vviih a newspaperman in Philadel- 
phia, Low quipped, "It's O.K. if you 
don't mind taking a shower with your 
money in your hand." 

(ieorge L«iw may not have been born 
funny, but he insists that he was born 
"crvergetically lazy." That event oc- 
curred on July 5, 1912. not 300 yards 
from the pro shop al Baltusrol Golf 
Club in Springfield. N.J. ("! like to say 
1 was born in the 19ih hole — the only 
one I ever parred." says George,) He 
was the son of a famous Scot. George 
low .Sr., who had been runner-up for 
the L'.S. Open Championship in 1S99 
and became the resident professional at 
Baltusrol. As one of those Scots who 
came lo America to teach ihe game to 
an intrigued continent, (ieorge Low Sr. 
had among his pupils a couple of W hite 
House slicers named William Howard 
Taft and Warren G. Harding. "There 
were poor guys all around Baltusrol." 
says (ieorge. "The Toppings and them 
kind of charity cases. I hat's where my 
career gt'l its start. Jimmy Demarcl siiys 
that I was born retired." 

Despite the fact that Cicorge was 
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you can vri/ith an 


EATON CAR 
AIR CONDITIONER 



Forget the sizzling sun, soaked shirts, 
sneezes and snarls. With an Eaton Car 
Air Conditioner you ride in clean, cool, 
spring-fresh air — free from pollen, 
dust, and annoying traffic clamor. In the 
slimmest new case — chromium and 
satin black — the Eaton fits snugly up 
under the dash with plenty of leg room. 
Cooling is quick and quiet. Air volume 
and direction controls are at your finger- 
tips. Temperature is aufoma(/ca//y con- 
trolled. No matter how blistering it is 
outside you feel better, drive more 
alertly, arrive refreshed with an Eaton 
Car Air Conditioner . . , built and backed 
by the world's largest independent 
maker of car air conditioners. 

HEATER 
DIVISION 

Cleveland. Ohio 44104 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 




The new Super Grip golf glove 
that will improve yo^ game! 



1. NO SLIPS. The cluh can'i slip when you're 
wearing a .Super Grip golf glove, hven wei, 
its vinyl ircalcd palm holds Turn to help keep 
shots crisp and clean. 



2. SNUG FIT. Stretches for easy on and otT, 
yet stays snug and comfortable in play, \ elcro 
wiisi strap is adjustable. Can't lam. stretch 
or snap lotvse. 



3. A COOL HAND. Hundreds of tiny stretch* 
open pores keep palm cool. Glove slays soft. 
Won't dry out siilT like leather. Machine 
washaWc- Won't shrink, fade or lose its grip. 



4. EVEN A BALL MARKER. Snaps on wrist 
strap. Always handy. Look lor tht new 
Eelinoitl Siiixr Cnip Bolf glove ai your pro 
ihop. Choice ol colois. Siztf for men and 
women, .■ihoni $.1, 

SUPER GRIP GOLF GLOVE 

Edmont 


LOWS HIGH LH-F 

raised beside a lirsi lee. he did nol try 
to learn ihe game unlil he was 15. “And 
lhal was aficr the old man rclired and 
took nie haek to Scotland. What else 
you gonna do in Scotland besides play 
golf.’ Wear a skirt'.’" 

(ieorge tried to light ii. hiil there 
were two things he came by as iiaiuraMy 
as his wit. and they were a natural golf 
swing and an inborn leehng for the 
game, [hese things combined (con- 
spired. probably) to bring (ieorge back 
to the I'.S. in Ihe early '30s for a series 
of jobs as an assistant pro and. finally, 
onto the burgeoning PCiA tournament 
circtiii. 

"I'd try to win them tournameius." 
siiys CTcorgc. “but it was totv much fun 
in the old days. Card games all through 
the night during a loiirn.imcnt. Pitch 
and bridge, that kind of thing. A loi of 
characters like Oenvarct. .liiumy Thom- 
son. Leo Diegel. Craig U ood and ih.ii 
Indian." Which was Kv l.atToon. “Only 
man ever to beat me ouia something on 
the putting green." Cieorge sayx. It was 
during the old North and South Open 
at Pinchurst around 1940. I ow and Laf- 
foon forgot the tournament proper, 
something George did regularly. ;ind 
got into a putting game. “We wcni ai 
It all day and into the night." I ow re- 
members. "I should have known I was 
in trouble when we run outa daylight. 
Laffoon was a Indian and he could see 
in the dark. 1 didn't get put in that box 
no more." 

(ieorge also made a leeble aiienipi 
to win the British Open in 1939. hoping 
to redeem himself for the last time he 
had played on his father's native soil 
(when he lost X 7 to a cross-handed play- 
er in a British boys' championship in Fid- 
inburgh and was so disgusted with him- 
self lhal he heaved his clubs out of the 
train window ). In '39 Cieorge sttiled with 
Johnny Bulla on the Traii.ivlwiiin for 
fngland. Always hopelessly sidetracked. 
Cieorge got into a high-stakes game of 
shuftlcboard on the ship, which delayed 
his arrival for the Open. Says Cieorge. 
"I lost so much money I had lo go to 
Perthshire instead of St. .Andrews and 
bowl on the green. Shiilheboard is sonic 
game. My bankroll lotvked like a ele- 
phant slept on it when lhal carl oi 
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count or whiilever he was got through 
with me. It took me three weeks bowling 
on the green to get even. By that time I 
didn't have any practice for the British 
Open. 1 think 1 missed the cut — if 1 
showed up at all. I forget. In those days 
me and Heafner [Clayton] had a bad 
habit of being withdrew." 

If there is one thing that saddens 
Cieorge about the tour today it is the 
ahvence of colorful characters. “Know 
what they got out here today'.'" Cieorge 
asks. “.Authors and haberdashers. All 
you got to do lo write a book is win a 
louinamcni. All of a sudden you're 
telling everybody where the \s oughta 
point. Them that don't win— they're 
haberdashers. They sell u few pair-, of 
pants in the pro shop and win a couple 
of robins from some members, so righi 
away they're on the tour. Half of 'em 
couldn't win if they had Oick Tracy for 
a manager." And Cieorge moans. "Vou 
think there's any of them that know 
how to do more w iih a eluh in the work- 
shop than bend it until it looks like a 
boomerang'.’ Not many. I done some 
work for them, but there's not one that'd 
give the ducks a drink if they owned 
Lake Mead. They'll pop for the hand- 
shake. but those I got plenty of," 

O ne of Cieorge Low's last llings 
as an active tour player came in 
1945, and history relates lhal he went 
out bcaiiiifullv. Among the remarka- 
ble facts of golf is that Cieorge helped 
end the unbelievable winning streak 
of Byron Nelson. It happened in the 
Memphis Oiscn that summer. Nelson, 
after winning II straight tournamenls. 
finished behind .Amateur I reddie Haas 
Jr. (who shot -70) and Cieorge Low 
(who shot 276). “Haas win the tourna- 
ment but I get the front money." says 
Cieorge. Shortly after that moment of 
glory. Cieorge rclired lo the putting 
greens. 

So many legends and half-iruth% have 
been written, spoken and whispered 
about Cieorge Low's remarkable putting 
ability, he probably ought to be a folk 
song. There arc wild laics of Cieorge 
putting w iih a rake, a shovel, a pool cue 
or a broom handle and defeating an 



WHITE STAG-SPEEDO, the Racing Suit that the SWIMMERS asked for, was 
selected for both the U. S. Men and Women Olympic Swimmers. A selection 
based on merit— WHITE STAG-SPEEDO was worn by 100 of 107 U. S. National 
1963 Champions. These suits available after the Olympics. All other WHITE 
STAG-SPEEDO suits — 18 solid and stripe combinations, on sale in leading stores. 
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T1>« 1964 United StiUs OI)r»pic Towel br Morpn-tonts 
Suii|lmet — the new ftenould "Mustani''— Swi lotion by 
Sea & Ski. SeletteO lor uie by the 1964 Olynwic Teams 



Their victory smiles reflect the rugged quality and superior 
performance of Ford Motor Company cars. 



Two-year record of victories in open competition is more 
proof that Ford-built means better built! 

Onlythe most durable cars stand up under thegruelinggrind 
of open competition. Since May 1962, specially modified 
Ford-built cars have won 1 1 out of 13 stock car endurance 
events of 500 miles or more— a record unequaled by any 
other American car maker! 

More important than winning, however, is the fact that 
these races were won in the pursuit of knowledge. Open 
competition, is a severe testing ground — an important ad- 


junct to the millions of miles of testing carried on at our 
own proving grounds. 

Competition sparks progress, helps us prove and "improve 
the breed." It is part of the same dedication to engineering 
excellence at Ford Motor Company that produced today's 
safer, self-adjusting brakes, and cars so self-reliant they need 
maintenance only twice a year or every 6000 miles. 

That's why you're better off in a Ford Motor Company 
car. They perform better. They last longer. 

Not because we say so. But because the record does. 


r- I ■ 1. .LX— 1. ‘lx HjSTANC>F’ALCON>FAmL*NE>FORO«THUNOERBIRO 

Ford'built m63ns b6tt6r built com£t«mercurv.lincolncontinental 

MOTOR COMPANY 



How do you get a whale of a picture? 



Load your camera with new anscochrome 200 . . . the fastest color film you can buy! 


New Anscochrome’ film lets you capture fast 
action on earth .. .or jr[ water, like this 1400 ib., 
14 ft. frolicking Pilot Whale. You can even catch 
the flick of a flipper. But speed is only half the 
story, there’s a new colorful side to this film. No 
other film gives you colors that are richer, truer. . . 


and with finer grain, too. You’ll find these same 
unbeatable qualities in all the new Anscochrome 
35mm color films. Try them and compare. You’ll 
agree, new Anscochrome has a sharp, colorful dif- 
ference that you can see. And all are guaranteed to 
give pictures that satisfy you or a new roll free! 


ANSCOCHROME T/100 new fasler film anscochrome loo - . new faster film anscochrome so new general-purpose 

espectalty balanced tor artrficial light. for all-around action— less light. standard speed film at an economy price. 
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opponenv who was using a Icgitimale 
club. There are stories of George kick- 
ing a ball with his foot and acing five 
out of nine holes in one round on the 
practice green. Other stories hint that 
George has given putting “secrets" to 
people like Arnold Palmer. Bing Crosby 
and Willie Mays that have enabled them 
at certain moments to display divine 
touches on the greens. .And there are 
stories that in the old days George took 
so much money away from the tour 
champs in fncndly pulling g; m.:s after 
tournaments were over that, as (ieorge 
might say. “1 shoulda been givena speed- 
ing ticket. I win so fast.” 

G eorge only smiles when he hears 
the stories, "'rhey gel started be- 
cause I live good." says George. “1 
spend 550.000 a year of my friends' mon- 
ey, that's ail. Oh. there are some things 
that I could get into some kind of jack- 
pot by talking about, so I ain't talking. 
Sure. I can kick the ball with my foot 
and gel it down in two from anywhere. 
Like at Vegas this year. I’m walking 
around with SViningcr [Bo] in a prac- 
tice round, and he throws down a ball 75 
feet from the cup on 16 and says three 
cases of beer to two I can't get it dow n in 
two. So I het him. 1 kicked it two inches 
from the pin. 1 can also beat you putting 
even if I use a wedge. ["Don't ever try 
him." warns Byron Nelson.) .And I shall 
have to admit in all modesty that 1 am 
still probably the greatest putter in the 
world. At least I'll try anybody for a 
nominal fee. That's because I've done 
more of it than anybody- Back in Scot- 
land where we moved to [Carnoustie), 
there was a .^6-holc putting green right 
outside the house, and I putted for three 
or four years before I even played golf. 
I've always been able to do things with 
my hands. Then when I quit playing the 
tour. I Just putted. I can boat any ol these 
guys on the tour because they have to 
worry about getting to the green all the 
lime. I'm already there." 

While George is a proven master of 
pulling, he prefers to dow n-play anyone's 
notion that he has developed any secrets 
about it. or is the only human who has 
ever learned lu>w to stroke a ball proper- 


ly. Still, when Arnold Palmer won his 
second Masters championship in I960, 
CJeorge Low's name burst into print as 
sonic sort of weird genius of the greens 
— and all because of a comment Arnold 
made. That year Palmer sank dramatic 
birdie putts on the last two holes to win; 
already he had become a marvel at long 
putts and fast finishes. At .Augusta. Ar- 
nold said. “The only thing 1 did on those 
last two puttswas keep thinkingwhal my 
friend. Cicorge Low. always says: ‘Keep 
your head down and don't move.' " With 
that exposure. Cieorge l.ow was sudden- 
ly more than a mystery man and began 
being sought out loo much by sporls- 
wrilcrs around the country. 

“Weil." George would tell them, "it's 
like (he doctor who sits and smiles at 
the patient, and then hands him some 
sugar pills. The guy thinks he's got a 
miracle drug. If 1 ever helped .Arnold, it 
was only w iih his conlidencc." 

Nevertheless, George Low's small but 
impressive notoriety resulted in a George 
Low mallel-hcad putter being intro- 
duced on the equipment market — "the 
putter with the built-in touch"— and 
one year later, when Gary Player won 
the 1961 Masters using that brand of 
putter, it looked as if George could not 
prevent himself from making some mon- 
ey, no matter how hard he might try 
to get out of it. 

"I was lucky." George says, with more 
than a trace of his usual sarcasm. “It 
went so well they [the Sportsman’s Golf 
Corporation of Chicago] fired me." Then 
he adds. “It's O.K.. though, ^'ou get 
money in your pockets, it takes away 
the challenge of where you gonna sleep." 

A (Jeorge Low putter (there will be 
another group of models on the market 
soon, disiributed by Lrnie .Sabay rae Inc. ) 
is one thing, and a George l.ow putting 
a golf ball is another, (iiven a choice, 
any long-sulTcring victim of the greens 
would most likely rather buy Cieorge's 
advice than u putter. “Hut you ain’t in 
on a hummer." Low says. "You got to 
pop for something.” This translates into. 
"Bring your wallet." 

There is one recent change in the life 
that George 1 ow leads as he follows 
the pro golf tour with meaningful side 
tups to Saratoga. Santa Anita and other 
. 
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...ThB DEODORANT STICK 
$1.00 plut tax 

Th« «Ffactjva and tatting p«ra»nal 
deodorant for men Paired with 
ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
$3-00 for the tet, plus tax 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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' ''""'/.■i ful 
1827 e. north ave. • milwaukee ♦ wis 



Try 

Field & 
Stream 

. . .(he different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 

ATHLETE’S 
FOOT ITCH? 


Spray it Away Fast! 

Kills 

Athlete's Foot 
Fungi As It 
Stops Awful 
Itching! 

Toes itehinK, burnintf. popling from Athlete's 
Fool? Spray away that torture fast with Dr. 
Scholl's SOI.VKX! This medicated mist in 
handy push-button spray (1) instantly slops 
the itch; (2) on contact desiroy.s fungi that 
caunc Athlete's Forrt; (3) promotes healing 
of cracked skin. There's no mess — hands never 
touch the infection. Dr. Scholl's SOLVF'X 
also available in Ointment. Powder, Liquid. 



DrScholls 


SOLVEX 

ATHLETE'S FOOT 


SPRAY 
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120-pound 
“Chi-Chi” Rodriguez 
drives the Black Dot 
over 300 yards. 


"Cni-Chi" Rodriguei 
5 a member of 

dOalding's Golf Advsofy Staff. 


How? 


One part of the secret: “(’lii-Chi’s” incredible 
dedication to perfecting his own techniques, 
The other: Spalding's ’64 Black Dot. 


Because he gives away a lot of jjounds to the big 
hitters, “Chi-Chi" demands every other 
competitive advantage. He demands the Black Dot. 


And with the Black Dot as his weapon, he 
outdrives the big boys; he’s won the Denver and 
Lucky Opens; hnished second at the Texas and 
New Orleans Opens; finished third at the 
Houston Classic. 


So whether you carry more muscle than “Chi-Chi” 
or less, pack the same competitive advantage 
that he does. Pack the big distance ball, 
the Black Dot. 

Sold througfi golf prore88ional shops only 

^/XLDll^O 

A Q SPALDING. CHICOPEE. MAS'.. 


recreational habitats — ami that is that 
he is guaranteed 60 places to sleep a year. 
These overnight ha\cns are available to 
George through the courtesy of Ramada 
Inns, Inc., which enlists his services as a 
son of goodwill ambassifdor spccilically 
in charge of guiding the pros, or any 
roomless veranda slanders, to its motels 
across the land. The motel chain also 
furnishes George with a Cadillac ("The 
only Cadillac in the press parking lot. 
ni guarantee you.” says George) that 
has become even more cUiUered than 
any he would own. 

NMien the deal was first made three 
years ago. Cieorge was worried how it 
might alTcct his life, “h didn't feel right.” 
he says. “Something was missing, the 
daily challenge that I d grown used to. 
The challenge of whether I'd be able to 
bum Frank Strunahan's car and lose it 
to some guy in a coin Hip. and maylve 
have to sleep in the park. But it ain't 
bad. Security grows on you. Besides, 
there's not always a Ramada Inn handy, 
and I gel chances to call on my natural 
resources.'’ 

George also still gets to call on his 
natural resources for his clothes and 
shoes. 1 ingering a handsome plaid sport 
coat not long ago. he said. "W hy you 
think I’m friendly with Jlk- Jemsek.a guy 
who owns more golf courses than C'hica- 
go has room for? He wears my si/e." 
Lilting up one foot in a rare explosion 
of energv and modeling a S65 alligator 
shoe, he said. "I'm a test pilot for I ooi- 
Joy. I test ihcir shoes to see if standing 
on them for long periods of time in a bar 
brings them any serious harm. What af- 
fect spilling iKcr on them has. 1 ain't 
bought a shoe in 30 years." Displaying a 
leather. Western-tooled, iiionogrammed 
chair seat. George said. "Bob Cioldwater 
(brother of Barry] came up with this. 
Ain’t no il-come about him." 

George, affected by the pros[vci ity of 
his 60 motel rooms I “automatics'’ >, has 
even develoived the habit of turning down 
invitations. Not often. But sometimes. 
W hen I red Hawkins asked George if he 
would like to step into a clubhouse and 
have lunch recently, the answer was. 
•Thanks, but I'm saving you for some- 
thing bigger." 

I'here have even been— sad to relate— 
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Help protect your femlly's diet... 

Choose the vitamin-mineral product 
selected for use by the U. S. Olympic Team 

Rexall Super Plenamins contains a superior Rexall for- 
mula, scientifically balanced with 1 1 vitamins and 10 
minerals. One Rexall Super Plenamins tablet daily provides 
you with all the vitamins you normally need to help insure 
sound vitamin nutrition. For excellent protection against 
deficiency . . . join those who have made Rexall Super Plena- 
mins America’s largest selling vitamin-mineral product. 




AN EXCITING EXPENSE-PAID TRIP-FOR-TWO 
TO THE 1964 OLYMPIC GAMES 

Enter the great Rexall Super Plenamins Sweepstakes ! 

You can win a trip to Tokyo via TWA or one of over 2000 prizes ! 


Noihtnp to bin, vkrilc or figure out! SinipK sisit 
\ our ncarcsl Rcx.ill Drug Store . .md ask for your 
Ircc cntr\ blank. Just fill In \oiir name and you're 
eligible lo \Mn the grand prize of an expense-paid 


trip to the 1964 Olympic C>anies or any one of 
more than 2.000 runner-up prizes. Bonus prizes 
go to lirst, second, third and fourth prize winners 
who 4 ualil\,. Ans one can win so enter now I 


1st PRIZE: 21 DAY TRIP FOR TWO TO TOKYO < 




-dC •■Wt-k.*, 


I' l> k la I \VA I ni(rrci>ni menial Siar.Sircam Jei and cunnecliny: 
autmc to the Olympie Games Pti/c meludcs flvshl, aceom- 
modalion'i. meals, admissions to games -and 72.001) yen just for 
sou'cniis. Also Slarllilc I iiggage for two, an H mm- Movie Cam- 
era and Pfojcclor. Bonu-s prize to iiualified winner A beautiful 
IVM Rambler Classic Sis 77(1 2-Door Hardtop 


2nd PRIZE: NEW 1964 RAMBLER CLASSIC SIX HARDTOP < 


A rakish Rambler Classic Six 770 2-l)oor Hardlop wnh new 
low silhnueilc. Bonus prize lo qiialilied winner: An Esinrude 
Spoil 16 Boai. eompicie with 60 H 1’. \ -4 Motor and Trailer 


FOUR 3rd PRIZES: RCA VICTOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT CENTERS ( 


Contemporary cabinet with "living Color" TV. 
automatic record player. AM/FM radio. FM 
stereo. Bonus to qualified winners: RCA Victor 
19" .Sporiabout Portable TV with remote contiol. 


, bonus ( 

wiuneas 


1000 4th PRIZES: 


1000 5th PRIZES: ( 


U'OO winners choose from RCA X'ictor 8-Tran- 
sistor R.ulio; SiarHiic Luggage, men's or ladies', 
or Pan.T-\'ue Eilectric Slide Viewer and Slide 
1 ibrary by Sawyer's. Bonus prizes to qualified 
winners Hawkeye Flashfun Camera by Kodak 


Rexall .Super Plenamins. 
a generous 4 months' 
supply of Ihis popular 
1 1 vitamin- to mineral 
dietary supplement 


fftXALl SUP 
PLENAMINS 
SOLD ONLY 
REXALL STO 
ASK FOR TH 
IN THE STOR 
WITH THIS S 
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sporting life 
Italian style 


Judge a sports car as you would a 
woman. You look. You like. Her style 
invites. She reacts. Even her name 
fils. In this case Alfa Romeo — 
legendary as a maker of the 
world’s great cars. □ From 
the five forward speeds 



equipment list. It contains most items 
other makes charge for as "extras.” 
The Giulia Spider, illustrated, $3395 
P.O.E. ($3450 P.O.E. West 
Coast). The 2600 Spider is 
$4995 P.O.E. The 5 pas- 
senger Giulia Tl Sedan 





(found only in cars over $10,000). The 
aluminum engine. Disc and fin brakes 
for extra safety. Custom made body by 
Farina... The Giulia Spider is in the 
great tradition of Alfa Romeo. □ In 
"down town" traffic, on the steepest 
hill, or passing the "big ones" on the 
open road your Alfa Romeo handles 
like a dream. And delivers over 105 
miles per hour and 31 miles to the gal- 
lon. □ Don't overlook the standard 


only $2995 P.O.E. □ Traveling Abroad? 
Save money. Order here. Pick up over- 
seas. Ask your dealer. _ ^ 

®alfa 
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Acid Indigestion Fast 
with 



Each minty PHILLIPS' TABLET 
consumes 37% more excess acid than the 
leading candy-type roll antacid tablet. 


t ows HIGH LIFE 

limes when Cicorge has insisted on pa>- 
ing up himself. .A year ago in Augusta, 
as Cicorge drank beer ("I can drink more 
beer and cat more cafeteria vegetables 
than anybody") in the Bull Bat I ounge, 
he was intenupicd by an old acquaint- 
ance. The man identified hiniselfas Mad- 
man Morris, a car salesman from Tampa, 
"tiood to see you. Bubble." said Mad- 
man. "W here you been? I been all ovei, 
Pensacola. Miami and all. How come I 
didn't see you in Pensacola?" 

"Madman." said (leorge. "you cither 
got to shut up or assume the financial 
ohligaiion. I got my own lies to tell.” 

Madman kept talking. "Sure good to 
sec you, Cieorgie, I knew this guy 30 
years. . . 

■•.•\re you gonna sii down and buy 
something. Madman." Cicorge said, "or 
are you just gonna stand there looking 
like an unplayahle lie?" 

By ihen Cicorge 1 ow had forgoiteii 
the point of the story he was telling and 
so. as Madm.in kept talking. Cicorge 
impulsively paid the check and went tt> 
cat vegeiublcs, 

Tliere arc also occasions when Cicorge 
Low can be jversuaded actually to play a 
roundofgolf Naturally, the type of golfing 
companion George prefers is sLvmeone 
with money and only minor taicnl for 
the game. "Ciive me a mullimillionairc 
with a had backswing. and i can have 
a very pleasant aflerntion." he sav-.. 
"Ves sir. very pleasant." 

One such afternoon occurred not so 
many winters ago at the .Seminole Ciolf 
C'oiiisc in Palm Beach. J la. George was 
playing with the Duke of W indsor and 
the late ICohert K. Voung. the railroad 
magnate. Cicorge''- putter was kinvl to 
him that day. as it usually is when some- 
thing more than laughs is involved. \N hen 
the round was over there was a small 
matter of 550 concerning the I>uke and 
Cicorge. But the Duke had notyet "come 
up." There was an awkward pause 
around the ISih green, as Cicorge shifted 
his weight and cleared his throat. 

"Oh." said Noting, discreetly, to 
Cicorge. "I should have mentioned that 
His Koval Highness never pays money." 

"Mr. Young."said Cicorge. "you take 
care of your railroads aiul I'll lake care 
of my dukes." end 



BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE Fans in Baiii- 
MOR1 were enjoying ihcmsclvcs so much 
laM week ii was painful. As ihc Orioles 
(5-1) rallied for three runs lo defeat the 
Vaiikees in one game, a SO-year-old Balii- 
more lady applauded until she knsKkcd her 
shoukler out of joint. There was good reason 
for her hysteria, Only the night before, the 
Orioles had seorest seven runs with two out 
in the eighth to overcome a 7-2 'l ankee lead 
.iiul begin a three-game sweep over the de- 
fending champs. Leading the attack was 
Hoog Howell (.440). who had seven home runs 
and 11 KUIs, and Brooks Robinson, who 
continued his strong hitting. Niw Vork 
14-41 took the optimism in Baltimore light- 
ly, .After running their winning streak over 
the VN'hiie Sox to 10 straight and taking the 
league lead, the > ankces lost four in a row 
and slid to second. Hven so. Manager Yogi 
Berra and his players .smiled coiilidcnily. 
saying they would be back. It was a peculiar 
week for Diiroii. Despite a winning record 
(4-2). strong hitting from Catcher Bill Free- 
han t.iKl ) and excellent pitching from Dave 
\5 ickcrsham. the Tigers dropped to eighth 
place. In Missisoix <4-4), Owner Cal 
(irittilh publicly bawled out his team for 
sloppy play and instituted a tough system of 
lines for infractions on and olT the field. 
Cirillith's blast was supposedly not directed 
at Manager Sum Mcle, but the IckmI press 
was already taking healthy swipes in Sam's 
direction. For Chicac.o (3-5) anything 
should have been a lelicf aflci llie A'aiikccs 
left town, but the White Sox continued to 
lloiinder. The starting pitchers were still 
impressive, with a 2.15 F.RA. but the hit- 
ting failed in the clutch and the Sox suf- 
cred alt live losses by two runs or less. 
K xNsxs Cirv's new manager, Mel McCJaha. 
tlnally discovered what life is really like with 
the A's. After winning eight of their tirsl 10 
games under \lcCiaha, the Athletics prompl- 


by PETER CARRY 

ly did an about-face last week, losing seven 
of nine. Both victories went lo rookie John 
O'Donoghiie by 2 1 scores. O Donoghuc 
was on the mound when the A’s stopped 
Los .Asa.n (s (7-1 ) after the Angels had won 
1 1 straight. A revived Bo Belinvky won two 
games, and so did ros'kic Reliever Boh Lee. 
It was a dismal week for Clivi i am> (.3-4). 
As the Indians dropped games out of 
lirst. they also heard that star Third Base- 
man Max Alvis (..300 HA with .3 HRs and 
7 R Blsi was sulfering from spinal meningitis 
and would be out at least a month. Bosrov 
I2--3) fell deeper into the second division, 
with only Russ Nixon s game-winning, two- 
out, lusl-of-lhe-ninth pinch home run pro- 
viding any joy. Wxshim.ios (2 5) simply 
ran into the Angels and Orioles at the wrong 
lime. Manager tiil Hodges had to use I'J 
pitchers in the five losses, during which the 
Senators hit well but left .^3 men on base. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Jciiv Lynch, the 
most successful pinch hitter in h.iseball. 
found the shoe on the other Liot. Flaying 
regularly for the improved Fii isbi r<iH Pi- 
rates (5-2). Lynch was himself lifted for a 
pinch hillcr last .Saturday and watched his 
replacement. Manny Mola, slug a game- 
winning two-run homer. The victory kept 
the Hues solidly in third place, close behind 
the Phflies, Most responsible for the Pirates' 
strong June surge have been the Nl vv AOrk 
M els (1-6). SulFcring three of their six losses 
to the Pirates, the Mcis ran their two-wcek 
record against Pnisbiirgh to 0 h, and 2 II 
for the season. The only game the Mots won 
was against Mii.vvMKih (2-5). when they 
scored eight runs in one inning, six of them 
olT a slowing Vk'arren Spahn. The Braves, 
now in ninth place, hit and scored well, hut 
the pitching was woeful. T he faltering I os 
•Asoiiis Dodgers (.5 5) capi(ali/cd on that 
bad pitching, scoring 27 runs in three g. lines 


against the Braves, The Dodgers* attack im- 
proved as Frank Howard belted three home 
runs and Tommy Davis (..306) began hilling 
the way Tommy Daviv should. The Sns 
I RANnsroCiianiv (7 1) handed the Dodgers 
three of their losses, with Del Crandall (.391 ) 
driving in the winning run in a t.3-inning 
2-1 win. Manager Alvin Dark's pitching 
si.ilV, led by Juan Marichal's two victories 
and rookie Ron Herbel's 14-sirikeoul per- 
formance against the Reds, brought the 
Giants within seven percentage points of 
lirvi. Piiil.\i>iii>iiiA (5-2) managed lo slay 
just ahead of San Trancisco with svime 
standout pitching by Ray Culp, who threw 
a one-hiiier against the Cubs, and IX-year- 
old Rick Wise. Richie Allen, the Phillies* 
rookie third baseman, was the key hatter, 
hitting ,417 with eight RBIs. For the first 
time since early April the Ciiit xt.o Cubs 
(5 3) moved into the first division, lefty 
Dick Fllsworth (2-0| shut out the Phillies 
on five hits and was so elated that he stopped 
to thank Umpire Al Barlick for calling a 
■perfect game." While Chicago moved up. 
Cisc'iNNAM moved down. The Reds barely- 
held fourth place -after losing six of eight, 
rile pitching was good, but the Reds' bat- 
ters scored only two runs per game and 
hit .226. Curt Simmons continued to dom- 
inate the Phillies with his 14th victory in 16 
decisions since joining the Sr. Loris Cardi- 
nals 1.3 3 I in I960, l ack of etfcctive relief 
pitching and p*)wer(just 2 HRs I canceled out 
big weeks for Dick Gio.u (.42.1) and Bill 
\Shile (.440). The odds finally caught up 
with Hot siov's (.3-4) Dick Farrell, whose 
seven-game winning streak was hailed by 
Chicago, f-'arrell allowed only two runs in 
one of his better performances of the year, 
but lost 2 1. Young left-handed Rusty Staub 
proviilcd Houston's best hilling perform- 
ance vvitli a 4-t'or-4 day against Milwaukee, 
including two homers olT lefties. 



PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

On June IB the l.tw Angeles Angels were in 
ninili place in lliv American League, and iheir 
lineup imlieated that was cxacilv where they 
belonged. After. ill. they had a pitcher playing 
right tick! and balling cleanup. Bui siarting on 
June IB. the Nngelv won 1 1 straight games and 
moved up us sixth place. Vhc pnchci'.' Wet), he 
IS still in the oiillicld. and ihai is where he is 
likely to stay. His name is Willie Smilh Sr 
•'Wonderful W iMie" in Los .Angeles -- and he 
has been hitting like that other SS illie up north. 
During the Angels' surge. Willie hii .AOts and 
drove lit 13 runs. On June 22 lie hit a single to 
heal (he Senaiurs. I lie next nighi he hii a two- 
lun homer to be.il them .igain 2 0. the night 


after that he hit .i three-run homer u> heal the 
Senators a third lime. W'jilic Smith arrived in 
Los \ngelev via the back door. He started out 
.IS a hover but decided, aficr winning eight of 
111 hotns and siilVering a broken nose three 
lime'-, that (he ring wav not for him. He turned 
to b.ivehall. played for half a dozen Negro 
leams, then Duluth and (hen Deiroii before he 
vs as traded to the Angels this spring for Julio 
Nav.irro. Neither Navarro, who is hack m (he 
minors, nor Smilh was much at pitching, but 
W llhe did show he could hit. As a pinch hills-r 
he was lops in the .Amenean League, with ~ 
for |4, a eombinaiion of ligtires that inspired 
Manager Bill Rigney to start Smith m the oui- 
lield, W illie jumped a I the opportunity, and the 
Angels have jumped nghi wnh him. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GLORY ANO COO 

Sirs: 

1 uas horrified to see in John Underwood's 
tirnelc on Tom O'Hyrii {Ruminf! Is Such 
Sweet Torture. June 22l Ihul Tom hud given 
away the secret of America’s sudden break- 
through in all distances from 1,500 meters to 
the marathon. Herb Ullioli had his sand 
dunes; Tom O’Hara has his peanut butter 
and jelly sandwiches, 

As long as O’Hara himself has let the cal 
out of the bag, and in the interest of contin- 
ued world improvement in distance run- 
ning. I suppose I might as well release the 
secret formula: 

Select two pieces of bread, whole wheat 
preferred. Smother one slice thoroughly 
with butter. Cover the remaining slice with 
a layer of peanut butter one-guartcr inch 
deep. Use only old-fashioned, oily peanut 
butter. Hydrogenated peanut butler is infra 
lUg. Cover the first slice of bread w ith gooey 
jelly, preferably black raspberry preserves. 
Slap the two slices of bread together. Do not 
cut the breads 

This sandwich must be munched down in 
large gulps, preferably with a glass of milk. 
U.sc the tongue to quickly police up any jelly 
that seeps out from between the bread. 1 his 
develops the s|>eed necessary for 55-sccond 
last quarters. 

With this nutritious formula practically 
anyone can become a four-minute milcr. 
It also helps, however, if you run 120 to 
I4t) miles a week. 

H-\l HiC.tXVN 

Michigan City. Ind. 

Sirs: 

As a nondescript high school milcr. I was 
so impressed and inspired by Mr. Undcr- 
woivd's aiticle that I put on my sweat suit 
and ran two miles as stHin as I finished rcad- 
.ng it— 1 1 :.5t) p.m. 

GRILi lloiLt 

l.os Angeles 
Sirs: 

John UndcrwoiHl's truly excellent article 
on Tom O'Hara showed that the mile was, 
.s and always w ill be the glory, gory and gut 


Sri PHIS U. Kvrpiis 

lyet roit 
Sirs: 

John Underwood stated that either Tom 
O’Hara or Dyrol iiurleson is the best milcr 
in the world today. Perhaps a word of cau- 
tion should be injected about a milcr named 
Peter Snell. 

RenKmbcr how Herb Elliott was counted 


out before the lyfil Olympics’? (Married, 
not training, no desi e.l Well, he ran away 
from the Held in the I '(X) meters and. in the 
prtKcss. set a world rce >rd that still stands— 
even in this day of supc milers. 

Don’t cross Snell off the list yet! 

liHicr H. Dolph 

East Syracuse. N.Y. 

COURAGE AND BEAUTY 

Sirs: 

Alfred Wright’s realistic and sympathetic 
aecxiunt of Ken Venturi’s comeback victory 
in the U.S. Open was as da7/ling as Nentu- 
ri's brilliant performance itself. {"Poor Ken" 
Hits It Rich Again. June 2^1. Seldom have 
the "losers” of the sporting world been giv- 
en such gimd cause to take heart. 

i.ess dazzling, however, was your picture 
of Ken's wife Conni. whom W'righi calls 
"one of the beauties among the golfers' 
wives." Surely, if Mrs. Venturi is really all 
he says, you can give us better evidence of 
the fact than that. 

PtlLR S.VNOS 

New York City 
• Sec below. — ED. 


Sirs; 

As I watched Golfer Ken Venturi struggle 
up to the 18ih green at the U.S. Open 
tournament all I could think of were the 
two words that Tony Lema used in the 
March 20 issue of SI {BiihhIes am! Two 
that Burst) to describe his admiration of 
Venturi’s courage. "He tights.” Tony said. 

Michaii. M. Tsi;;i 

New York City 



ON THE MAP 

Sirs; 

The Lost lh’iw< of Touring (June 22) by 
Robert Cantwell brought back more mrslal- 
gic and happy memories to me than any of 
your historical pieces in recent years, I well 
remember the red. white and blue signs of 
the old Lincoln Highway and various other 
identifying marks used to keep tourists on 
a given eowputh in the mud-road days of 
early Iowa motoring. I well remember ask- 
ing my eivil-cnginccr father, when the time 
came to put numbers on roads, why they 
used numbers instead of names. His answer 
was that a few years back they hud lost a 
couple of them and decided that the only 
way to keep track of the roads was with 
numbers. 

It is loo bad. however, that such a per- 
ceptive author as Mr. Cantwell has been 
viciimi/ed by one of those nefarious map- 
makers who slipped in a thief catcher on 
him. ‘ ■.Sicvcri Springs Norwegian Museum” 
in Decorah. Iowa never has existed; 1 doubt 
that it ever will. 'W'e in Dccorah arc very 
proud of the beautiful Siewers Springs l-ish 
Hatchery, and we arc likewise justly proud 
of our Norwegian -Museum, which contains 
many artifacts of the Norwegian background 
of the community. It didn’t take me long 
to lind that the culprit that deceived Mr. 
Cantwell was Rand McNally. Perhaps some- 
day the mapmakers will correct these .small 
discrepancies and note instead the spot on 
Haum Boulevard wliere William Akin had 
his inspiration. 

John S. SnnoAir 

Dccorah, Iowa 
Sir.s: 

I cannot begin to tell you with what nos- 
talgia I read Robert CaiUweN’s history of 
the road map and my husband's part in it. 
It all seems so long ago— when Bill and I 
were enthusiastic motorists, even with acety- 
lene lights, motors to he cranked and tops 
to be raised when the rains came. 

His idea of a map of Allegheny County 
(Pa.) came after we were lost in the hills 
abvne Sewickley. The next morning the 
idea was put into production. 

1 am deeply grateful to you for recogniz- 
ing his gift to all moionsis. 

Mrs, Wit HAM B. Akin 

Orlando. FTa. 

Sirs: 

Eor some years prior to which is 

the year in which Mr. Akin had his "great 
idea.” there was published in this country 
a scries of b«voks called the Automobile 
Blue Books, which were regarded as authen- 
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19TH HOLE (itHliiiiinl 

tic roiid guides for every scclion of the 
l.'nited States. These books came in blue 
Icalber covers and shoued, in cshausiivc 
detail, hundreds of thousands of miles of 
road, with every psvssible direction for the 
tourist, including maps. The company that 
published them, ihc Automobile blue Hook 
Publishing Co,, of whieh ms late father was 
the hcail at the time, maintained, both in 
New York and Chicago, a number of road 
crews consisting of a driver and an assistant, 
who covered these roads in detail, making 
note of all changes in landmarks, dircelions. 
road repairs, etc. These books also carried 
considerable advertising from hotels and 
resorts along individual routes. 

The Hlue Hooks were, for a long lime, 
cxlremcly profitable and sold in great num- 
bers. However, the introduction of the free 
road ni;ips by the various oil companies, 
plus the greatly increased clarity of road 
markings by the individual slates and com- 
nuiniiics. gradually caused them to decrease 
in appeal, and the company hnally ceased 
publication about I'TIT, 

H vKoi n H. Hoi 1/ 

New York Ciiy 

ONE WOMAN'S WORLD 

.Sirs: 

All supeilatives arc inadequate in praising 
SI for the tribute to Ciladys Meldman, pub- 
lisher cic. of It orlil reniiis ( Rinie\l i'oire in 
II Chin. June 22). Lvery tennis player 
and fan recogni/es this rare, wonderful lady 
as having personally conirihuicd more to 
lennis than any other individual in any 
single sport. My personal vote goes to 
Ciladys Hcldman for the presidency of the 
L'.S.A, or the USLTA. whicheser position 
she would accept. She would carry out 
either job magniliccntly. 

John R. M< I vhi is 

San Antonio 
Sirs; 

I'-ithcr Julius Hcldman has been holding 
out on you, or ViUi have been holding out 
on your readers. He was involved in one of 
the mi>st sianling upsets in tennis history, 
hut you failed to mention it. 

In the quarter-final round of the National 
Indoor C'hampionship (the exact dale was 
F eb. 21. 1458) a weekend player crowding 
41) played Harry Mackay, (he fifth-ranking 
player of the I niied Stales, aged 22. The 
younger man was a giant with a crushing 
serve, and it looked for all ihe world like 
David and Ciolialh. 

Hut the little fellow won h .T. 2 f>. <> 4, 
to the ama/emcni. if not stupefaction, of 
the gallery and the world. The victory came 
about through no physical impairment of 
the loser, who two days later (with Cirant 
CioldeiDwon ihe indooi doubles champion- 
ship of the L .S. 

There have been tKcasions when the ques- 


tion has arisen as to whether he is Gladys' 
husband or she is Juli's wife. There is plenty 
of evidence to support either view. 

Jl HKY 5iCHI 1 > H 

Brookline. Mass. 

SECOND CASE 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Mark Kiam fi'r a wonderful 
story on our wonderful John VSyaii GFr 
Sends in the Smoke for the Creen (ioosc. 
June 22 ). To date he's won four games and 
saved 14 others, which is really remarkable. 
John is a true All-Star tcven if he docs wear 
the colors of a last-place team). 

D.W I RdSI S HIM 

Overland Park. Kails. 

Sirs; 

Mark Kram has done the impossible. He 
has discovered the American League's an- 
swer to our Mels, and he has found 
a man who can converse with Casey Stengel: 
John Wyatt, Despite all the clforts of 
Mr. I'inicy, Kansas City, with the help of 
players like Wyatt, might juM be building 
an interesting ball club on its own. 

Minivii Okisivv) 

Maniaroneck. N.T . 

HEART DF THE MATTER 

-Sirs: 

I noicd with pleasure your mention of 
the recent golf match involving Dwight I). 
Fiscnhower. .Arnold Palmer. Ray Bolger 
and Jimmy Demarel (Pioini. June 8). The 
pleasure, however, was somewhat diluted 
by the fact that no mention was made of the 
Mean AssiKialion of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. for whose benelil the match was 
played. 'I'ou might at least have mentioned 
that Mr. Lisenhower's last words before 
leaving the golf course were: "l^on't forget 
the Hearl I'und." 

Okv m 1 1 Horw II/, M.D. 

Philadciphi.i 

HUFF OVER A PUFF 

Sirs: 

Concerning John Romeri’’s article. •! 
Judge's Report (June 22). I am the guy who 
was the other Judge in the Grifllih-Rod- 
iigue/ light. Since my everyday occupation 
IS t>n the bench, where I make decisions 
every few minulcs. I wasn't anywhere near 
as nervous as Romero, and. in fact, it's ii 
relief to know that in calling u light, right 
or wrong, there is no higher court to re- 
verse me. 

Romero is a wonderful felhiw. an out- 
standing light judge and a good friend, but 
what did he mean by "rmally IJisincl Judge 
David /.enolf putted in ihe door " ’ I am a 
hale, hearty, icnnis-and-goll'-playiiig 48 and 
I can run the lOH against .T5-yeur-o!d John 
Romero — and the ediior of SI— any time! 

Dxv It) Zi Mill 
District Judge 

lasXegas 
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With London so damp, how can Gilbey’s be so dry? 

Gilbey’s created an exclusive London Dry gin formula. Something special. It produces a unique gin 
crispness that makes martinis snappier, tall drinks brisker, all gin drinks livelier— more gratifying. 
It makes drinking Gilbey’s a pleasure. Try Gilbey’s Gin. Born in London in 1872 and, ever since, 
popular around the globe. Taste why "The world agrees on 'Gilbey s, please'!’’ 

Crisp, London Dry GILBEY’S GIN 





SMOKE ALL 7 
Smoke all seven filter brands 
and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong . . . while others 
taste too light. But Viceroy— 
\vith the IJeep'Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you'd like a hiter 
cigarette to taste. That's right! 


Viceroy is scientifically made 
to taste the way you'd like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong . . . not too light . . . 
Viceroy's got the taste that’s right 


